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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


On no subject, perhaps, does there exist more 
confusion of thought than on that of revelation. 
That perplexity has had two main sources. For 
one thing, in days gone by the idea of revelation 
was bound up in men’s minds with a theory of the 
verbal inspiration of Scripture. From Genesis to 
the Apocalypse the Bible was not only the container 
of the Word of God, it was the words of God, and 
that was revelation—a kind of Divine dictation. 
Only here and there did the other higher religions 
approximate to it; no other religion than ours 
really possessed it. The inadequacy of that view 
is now generally understood, and men ask in 
_bewilderment—What is the meaning of revelation ? 
Is there a revelation? If so, how do we know it ? 


Such questions are suggested by other considera- 
tions. The term ‘revelation’ has been so variously 
and lightly used or misused that quite human 
discoveries have often enough been called ‘ revela- 
tions’; and this prompts the inquiry, are not 
God’s revelations and man’s discoveries two sides 
‘of the same thing? AA little reflection will show 
that if we answer that question in the affirmative, 
‘revelation in any real or important sense has gone. 
Revelation must be of something beyond man’s 
power of discovery, else there is no point in retaining 


‘the term. 
. 
* 


In recent times we have had some good and 
some indifferent discussions of revelation from the 
philosophical or the theological view-point. Of 
Vor, XLVII.—No. 4.—JANUARY 1936. 


those some have been more or less helpful, some 
have merely added to the obscurity of the matter, 
this being largely due to the fact that they have 
been too greatly theoretical instead of experiential, 
too abstract, too much from the point of view of a 
shrewd observer externally examining some curious 
phenomena. Revelation will remain an igmnis 
fatuus if it be studied from the ‘ spectator-attitude.’ 


We have longed for a book on the subject from 
some competent scholar who realized what are the 
real difficulties for the average Christian mind ; and 
we have got one which goes very far towards 
satisfying us in Professor E. F. Scorr’s The New 
Testament Idea of Revelation (Nicholson & Watson ; 
6s. net). Dr. Scorr’s main purpose is to expound 
what we may learn about revelation from Jesus, 
St. Paul, and St. John; but that core has a valuable 
periphery which explains revelation in the Old 
Testament and in Apocalyptic, gives an account of 
the attainments of Hellenistic religion, and discusses 
‘old and new in revelation’ and ‘ the Spirit and 
the Church.’ 

Let us see, then, what Dr. Scorr has to say on 
three questions. Let the first be what he himself 
takes first-—what is revelation? In brief, revela- 
tion is God’s breaking through to answer man’s 
need. Here, Dr. Scorr, like Professor Lamont in 
his ‘ Christ in the World of Thought,’ reminds us 
how man, insatiably curious as to the world in 
which his lot is cast and the meaning of it and the 
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experiences which befall him, finds himself, so to 
say, on a little illumined islet set in a vast expanse 
of bewilderment and mystery. Science and reason 
reach a point beyond which they can make no 
advance. Unless part at least of the mystery is 
cleared up man can know no peace. Unless the 
Beyond become articulate, man’s most pressing 
questions must be for ever unanswered. Man’s 
whole nature cries out against permanent silence ; 
and every religion imparts some measure of assur- 
ance that God has spoken or does speak. That 
answer of God to man’s moral and spiritual needs is 
revelation. There is no substitute for it in science 
or reason. When revelation of God’s nature, mind, 
and will has been given, then indeed reason may 
or should work upon the ‘ given’; but it is quite 
incapable of providing that which is given. 


Next, where is God’s final revelation to man ? 
In Jesus Christ, Dr. Scorr answers. For the quest- 
ing human soul there has been, no doubt, some 
measure of satisfaction in all the religions to which 
men have adhered ; but it is in Christ that is found 
the full illumination which man either needs or is 
capable of receiving. While Jesus was a Teacher 
indeed, essentially He was a Revealer. ‘ His 
teaching involved much more than instruction. 
Stress is always laid in the Gospels on the power 
which accompanied His teaching.’ Since His 
message ‘came direct from God, there was in it 
something of the energy which makes the Word 
of God creative.’ ‘The word of Jesus was with 
power, and it was this power that constituted the 
revelation.’ ‘ Jesus was the revealer inasmuch as 
He gave men not merely a knowledge of God but 
a living apprehension of God.’ So Dr. Scorr can 
infer that fuller records of what He said would not 
really add to what we require; and that even if 
criticism compels us to abandon the genuineness of 
a number of reputed Sayings, it would not matter 
very much. There would remain enough. 


Lastly, what are we to think of the notion of 
‘ progressive revelation’? It plays a great part in 
the thought of many who find it a ‘ blessed word’ 
which almost magically solves all Biblical problems 
and all questions raised by the study of the History 
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of Religions. Dr. Scorr holds there is some degree 
of truth in it: Within the bounds of our Bible— 
to go no farther afield—we do see men advancing 
in their religious beliefs and practices. But to call 
that ‘ progressive revelation’ is mischievous and 
misleading. There is a temptation to bring revela- 
tion into the same class as ordinary knowledge. 
We are tempted to think that God can speak to 
men now as He could not possibly have spoken to 
saints and prophets long ago. That leads to con- 
fusion and to error. It tends to diminish the 
value of revelation in proportion to its antiquity ; 
as against this the Ancient Church was right in 
retaining the Old Testament. 


Further, the idea of progressive revelation tends 
to make God dependent on man’s degree of progress, 
so that not God’s initiative but man’s advance is 
the all-important consideration. ‘The Divine act 
is conditioned by man’s progress.’ God has not 
really, or primarily at least, drawn near to man ; 
man, like an Alpine climber, ever attaining finer 
vistas has won new conceptions of God. ‘ Thus 
the whole idea of revelation is tacitly abandoned.’ 


The President of Seabury Western Seminary, 
Dr. Frederick C. GRANT, writes as a liberal Anglican, 
and in his most recent volume, Froniters of Christian 
Thinking (Willett, Clark & Co., New York ; $2.00), 


_ he offers a vigorous presentation of his views 


on God, Christ, the Church, Christian Reunion, 
World-Fellowship, and World Co-operation through 
Religion. Let us turn to his views on Christ, 
especially as it will be interesting to see what the 
translator of two little works on ‘ Form Criticism,’ 
by Professors Bultmann and Kundsin, has to say 
on the subject of the Founder of the Christian 
religion. 

Every single gospel tradition, he allows, has 
something to tell us of the Founder, of His teaching, 
character, or influence ; as has also the tradition 
taken as a whole. But, as the Form Critics have 
impressed upon him, the gospel tradition was so” 


: 
‘ 
. 


} 
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thoroughly fluid during the oral period that the 
original element and the accretions of the first ten 
or twenty years are now all but inseparable. It 
is no longer possible to distinguish infallibly and 
set apart without residue the ‘ Galilean Gospel ’— 
the tpsissima verba of Jesus of Nazareth. It may 
be that what we think to be ‘ Christianity according 
to Christ ’ is that ‘ According to Mark’ or ‘ Accord- 
ing to Q,’ or according to the Church’s earliest 
teachers in Jerusalem, or Antioch, or Czsarea, or 
Joppa, or Samaria, or Damascus, or Rome. 


A similar difficulty to that which confronts the 
“liberalist,’ who would strip off the later accretions 
from the gospel and’ get back to the ethical teaching 
of Jesus, confronts also the ‘ eschatologist’ who 
would refer back to Jesus the primitive Messianic 
faith enshrined in the earliest records, whether 
found in Mark or Q, or in the Little Apocalypse 
(embedded in Mk 13), or in the material peculiar 
to the Gospel of Matthew. Here, again, it is impos- 
sible to be wholly sure which elements are original 
and which are later accretions made during the 
period of oral transmission. 


But what we have in the Gospels, and in the 
New Testament as a whole, is something new in 
human history. It is not the surviving words of 
a great ethical teacher, nor the early records of a 
Messianic sect, but the literary deposit left by a 
mighty stream of spiritual life, ethical and Messianic 
and more, flowing through two or three generations 
of human society, at first with torrential velocity 
down the rocky hillsides of Palestine, and then, at 
slower speed but with gathering volume, out upon 
the broad plains of the Greco-Roman world. It 
is something essentially new, which older terms, 
or even perennial conventional terms, were—and 
still are—inadequate to embrace orto convey. 


This something new and more must be sought 
in the movement itself of which the New Testament 
is a fragmentary record. It is the reality of the 
Spiritual Christ. None of the New Testament 
writers, not even Paul, sets forth this truth ade- 
quately, though it is the presupposition of all their 
exposition, admonition, exhortation, and devotion. 
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Behind all the external expressions of Christ’s 
historical life and teaching the great new fact was 
that out from the Eternal had come a Voice, a 
human life, a moving Spirit, and the whole world 
was changing perceptibly as a result. Christianity 
was more than Messianism, and more than an 
ethical movement; it was the new springtide of 
the Spirit. It is the Spiritual Christ, not the 
historical—if a distinction must be made—who is 
the Founder and the real source of our religion. 


How are we to account for the fact that some 
of the clearest and most characteristic sayings of 
Jesus are all but certainly additions or accretions 
to the tradition? We should frankly recognize 
that the Spirit of Jesus, living on in the Church, 
was one with the historical Jesus, and was a 
genuinely creative force in the thought of men long 
after His death. The literature of primitive Christi- 
anity is to be understood, if at all, only in the light 
of that religious basic assumption of the complete 
actuality of the Spiritual Christ. And the Spiritual 
Christ is no figure of speech, no beautiful symbol 
for the surviving influence of a great prophet, but 
a genuinely real Person—to be apprehended, how- 
ever, by faith, and not by recourse to metaphysics 
or history. 

There was a timeless element in Christ which 
escapes analysis and classification. It shines 
“through His sayings and parables, through the 
outline of incident and anecdote, and through the 
apocalyptic presuppositions of His circle. And 
right here must be found the point of departure 
for an adequate and valid modern Christology. 
Somehow, it is not just a man who speaks to us 
through Him, but God speaks. In some sense 
His character is one with God’s character. In 
fact, the revelation of the eternal Spiritual Christ 
was made through the life and the words, the 
teaching and the spirit, of Jesus the Prophet of 
Nazareth in Galilee. : 


For the rest, we are Victorian enough in our 
theology to adore the Manhood of Christ and at 
the same time to continue to say the Nicene Creed 
without reservations. It seems to us supremely 
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natural that the Spiritual Christ, the Incarnate 
Son of God, should have appeared as a Prophet 
among the Jews of Palestine in the first century. 


Canon Peter GREEN’s mind is practical rather 
than speculative, but it is remarkable how, amid 
the multifarious activities of his ministry in a great 
industrial centre, he has kept himself abreast of 
the best thought of our time. On problems of 
right conduct he has written with great sound- 
ness and common sense, and on any question of 
Christian ethics he is always well worth listening 
to. He has now published a course of lectures on 
Pastoral Theology delivered at Durham University 
in 1935. The title is The Man of God (Hodder & 
Stoughton ; 3s. 6d. net), and it is one of the most 
helpful and humbling books which could be put into 
the hands of ministers and theological students. 


The book is inspired by a threefold conviction. 
‘T am convinced that nothing can save Western 
civilization from complete collapse except a great 
revival of vital religion. I am convinced that, here 
in England and for the Church of England, such 
a revival must begin in the parishes. And I am 
convinced that any such revival must begin in 
the hearts and lives of the clergy.’ To win for 
Christ the slums and garden cities of our land, the 
industrial areas and quiet countrysides, as much 
devotion and sacrifice is called for as to win the 
peoples of Africa and India. 


For the accomplishment of this there is needed 
a new ideal of parish work to fill the minds of the 
rising generation of clergy. As to what that ideal 
is Canon GREEN leaves his readers in no doubt. 
“Let your directly spiritual work be your chief 
aim and chief interest, and let anything and every- 
thing that draws you away from it be regarded as 
something to be regretted.’ This does not mean 
that the preacher is to be in any wise unpractical. 
On the contrary, the greatest stress is laid on the 
minutely careful supervision of every detail of 
Church work. What is objected to is the sug- 
gestion, frequently made and influentially sup- 
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ported, that the preacher of the gospel can best 
commend his message to this generation by activity 
in social service. It is argued, on the one hand, 
that men and women living under bad social con- 
ditions cannot be expected to listen to the message 
of the gospel; and on the other hand, if men who 
feel deeply the stupidity and injustice of our present 
social system see the clergy active in their efforts 
for reform, they will be drawn to the Church and 
her services. While not denying the great need 
and value of social reform, Canon GREEN has a 
firm conviction that the policy recommended is a 
mistaken one. ‘ Of the first contention I will only 
say that it is clean contrary to the teachings of 
history from the days of the Apostles, when slaves 
and harlots and the dregs of the Roman Empire 
found new hope and the possibility of holiness in 
the Gospel, down to our own day. . . . And as to 
the second contention, namely, that men interested 
in social reform will be attracted to the Church if 
they see the clergy zealous in the same causes, I 
can only say that when I was ordained I expected 
it to be true; that for many years I hoped it would 
prove true ; and that during forty years’ experience 
I have never met the slightest evidence of anything 
of the sort.’ 


The business of the parish minister is to build 
up his people in the faith, and then set them to 
work for the Kingdom of God. To this end there 
must first of all be the most careful pastoral super- 
vision of the congregation.. Where there is even 
one sheep straying from the fold the shepherd 
ought not to be content with the ninety-and-nine. 
We must make every effort to keep our young 
people. They need much more shepherding and 
teaching than they usually get. They must be 
gone after and sought out, and made to feel that 
they are wanted and, if absent, are missed. ‘No 
clergyman need fear that he will draw careless and 
unfit boys and girls to the Altar. If they do not 
want to come, we shall not get them. But that 
does not justify us in saying, Oh, if they want to 
come they will come ; and if not, they are better 
away.’ The same applies to adult members, for 
they also may easily drop off if not looked after. 
So the pastor must be for ever on the watch. 


. them. And all would be the better for it. 
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But it is not enough to get people to church. 
We need to get them to Christ. Our aim must be 
“a converted congregation.’ It is to be feared that 
a large percentage of regular members have never 
really faced the question of entire surrender to 
Christ. ‘ Do we clergy give the subject of conversion 
a due place in our preaching? I do not want to 
go back to the old days, when a more or less stereo- 
typed appeal for conversion was a necessary 
ending to every sermon. There are other things 
to be aimed at in preaching besides conversion. 
But if conversion is not the only thing to be aimed 
at in our preaching, it is certainly the first thing. 
I would beg you, when you are ordained and have 
to preach to your people, to give directly evangelical 
preaching—the summons, that is to say, to convic- 
tion of sin, to surrender to Christ, to acceptance 
of a full and free salvation, and efforts after entire 
consecration of life—its proper place.’ 


The next aim is to have an instructed congre- 
gation. ‘A truly converted congregation will be 
anxious and ready to be instructed.’ There must 
be instruction in faith, that is in what to believe, 
and instruction in practice, that is~what to do. 
‘One reason why our people so easily fall away 
into Christian Science, Theosophy, and other heresies, 
is because the teachers of those systems pay their 
converts the compliment of giving them something 
to study and something to believe, while we clergy, 
with teaching beyond all comparison more true, 
more beautiful and more helpful, allow our people 
to grow up in almost complete ignorance.’ 


A congregation, if converted and duly instructed, 
will naturally become missionary in spirit, and such 
every Christian congregation ought to be. ‘ Many 
congregations would be ready to do some active 
evangelistic work, if the matter were brought before 
For the 
grace of God is like water, and the soul is like a 


cistern. Water cannot go on flowing in unless it 
also flows out. One of my young men put it well 


iA 


: 


to me when he said, “It is wonderful how much 
more interest I take in my religion now I am trying 
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to pass it on to other folk. 
sitting and being talked to.”’’ 


It is dull work just 


A valuable chapter is given to ‘ The Man of God 
as Evangelist, and the clergy are urged to exercise 
their gifts in that direction. ‘I am daily more and 
more convinced that the idea, so often expressed, 
that Evangelistic Missions of the old type have 
had their day and are unsuited to modern conditions, 
is the exact opposite of the truth. I believe that 
parochial missions of a definitely evangelistic 
character are exactly what the church does need and 
that, if they are neglected, nothing else can take 
their place.’ It cannot be questioned that something 
revolutionary and vitalizing requires to be done. 
England is largely a heathen country. ‘ All the 
talk, so popular nowadays, about people who never 
enter a place of worship being really more truly 
religious than most church-goers is such dreadful 
nonsense, that I wonder anyone can keep a straight 
face while repeating it.’ 


The mission should be parochial, a united effort 
as far as possible of the whole congregation. It 
should be carefully prepared for and organized, 
and should aim at leading ‘men and women to 
decision, and to public acknowledgment of such 
decision.’ On all these points Canon GREEN has 
many helpful and incisive things to say. He 
emphasizes in conclusion that the mission must be 
one of definite evangelism. With the suggestion 
that what is needed at the present time is rather 
‘teaching missions’ he decisively disagrees. Such 
missions in his experience have ‘always been 
disappointing.’ ‘Discussion of social questions, 
with men who feel, and rightly feel, the cruelty 
and injustice of our social system, is no doubt an 
excellent thing. Bold proclamation of Christ’s 
teaching as applied to politics, economics, and 
citizenship is most necessary. Neither. of these 
things can take the place of the preaching of 
“Christ crucified,” nor of the direct summons to 
repentance, surrender to Christ, and the acceptance 
of a free salvation. Much modern preaching is 
ineffectual because we try to make “ good” men 
out of “unconverted”? men. Which is simply to 
build a wall and daub it with untempered mortar.’ 


= 
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Some Outstanding Old Testament Problems. 
III. The Development of the Idea of God in the Old Testament. 


By THE REVEREND ProFessor E. O. James, D.Lirt., F.S.A., UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


Ir has now become a matter of common knowledge 
that the Scriptures of the Old Testament were given 
literary form in an age when a lofty conception 
of God obtained among those who were responsible 
for the drawing up of the narratives in their present 
form, and that, between the events described in the 
Book of Genesis and the documents that contain 
them, from twelve to fifteen hundred years inter- 
vened, during which time the spiritual experience 
of Israel had undergone a very striking develop- 
ment. The Hebrews were Semites, and an investi- 
gation of the traditional history of Israel in the 
light of the comparative study of religion leaves us 
in little doubt concerning the general character of 
the beliefs and practices that prevailed before Moses 
welded the tribes into a nation, and, indeed, among 
a large section of the people, for many years after 
this event. 

By way of example of animistic ideas current 
in the Patriarchal Age, a familiar story from the 
Book of Genesis may be taken as typical. When 
Jacob fled from the wrath of his brother to seek 
refuge in Haran with Laban he is said to have 
passed the night at what appears to have been an 
ancient megalithic sanctuary—such as may be seen 
to-day on Salisbury Plain at Stonehenge, and in 
the neighbourhood of Avebury, or at Carnac in 
Brittany—where he dreamed his remarkable dream. 
On awakening in a numinous condition, he promptly 
anointed with oil the stone on which he had rested 
and set it up for a pillar, vowing that if he were 
granted a safe return he would make the menhir a 
beihel, or abode of the indwelling EI (i.e. a divinity 
associated with a sacred stone, Gn 2810-22), 
Although eventually the name déth-el came to mean 
the god himself (cf. Jg 9°), originally it referred to 
the sacred stone tenanted by a supernatural being, 
while the verb (mashah) put into the mouth of 
Jacob to describe its ritual treatment is the same 
as that employed by the Arabs to denote the 
stroking of a pillar. It would seem, therefore, 
that the anointing in the first instance was intended 
as an act of homage to the indwelling deity, and 
even in later times Jahweh was known as the God 
of Bethel. 

Similar pillars, designated in the Hebrew 
Masseboth, are mentioned in the Old Testament 

1 Gn 311% (if the Massoretic text can be trusted). 


as existing at Shechem, Mizpeh, Gibeon, and En- 
Rogel, and it is clear from the denunciations of the 
prophets that they retained in some measure their 
primitive associations even in the days of the Exile. 
Thus, the Deutero-Isaiah, for instance, speaks of 
libations being offered to sacred stones by idolat- 
rous Israelites (Is 57°), while at a somewhat earlier 
period the Deuteronomist prohibited absolutely the 
erection of masseboth (Dt 12%). But the numerous 
holy places called gilgal (the ‘ circle’), held in venera- 
tion by the Israelites after the settlement in Pales- 
tine and consecrated to Jahweh, suggest that the 
cultus was taken for granted by the earlier Hebrews. 
Thus, Joshua is represented as erecting twelve 
stones after crossing the Jordan, and performing 
there the ancient rite of circumcision as an initiation 
ceremony on the entrance of the tribes upon their 
new inheritance ‘to roll away the approach of 
Egypt from the people’ (Jos 48-2024 52f- Sf.) 
Again, at Shechem, he took a great stone and set it 
up under the oak that was in the sanctuary of 
Jahweh as a witness, ‘ for,’ he said, ‘ it hath heard 
all the words of the Lord which he spake unto us ; 
it shall be therefore a witness against you, lest ye 
deny your god’ (Jos 247°). 

If a monotheistic turn is given to the accounts 
of the worship of stones by dedicating them to the 
one and only God, reference to a menhir acting the 
part of a witness and hearing the words spoken in 
its presence suggests an earlier belief in the stone 
as an embodiment of a divinity capable of reanima- 
tion by appropriate rites, and so enabled to grant 
the wishes of the worshippers. Just as in Ancient 
Egypt the mummy or portrait statue of a dead man 
was brought to life by the application of vitalizing 
agents, such as oil, incense, and water, so menhirs 
were anointed to revivify the indwelling spirit and 
restore it to consciousness. It was doubtless this 
notion that lay behind the erection of a pillar or 
cairn by Jacob and Laban as a witness of the 
covenant made between them and ratified by a 
sacred meal on the stones. ‘And Laban said to 
Jacob, Behold this heap, and behold this pillar, which 
I have cast betwixt me and thee; This heap be 
witness, and this pillar be witness, that I will not 
pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt 
not pass over this heap and this pillar unto me, 
for harm. Then Jacob offered sacrifice upon the 
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mount, and called his brethren to eat bread [upon 
the heap], and tarried all night in the mount’ 
(Gn..gr, » ef,.98), 

Like other primitive peoples, the Semites had no 
conception of the deity being of his own nature 
immortal and self-existent. Consequently, sacri- 
ficial offerings had to be made from time to time 
to give him nourishment to enable him to continue his 
beneficent functions on earth. This was the motive 
behind the practice of human sacrifice—a custom 
that was only too prevalent among the Canaanites 
and kindred peoples, as the archeological evidence 
reveals, and by no means unknown in Israel 
(cf. Jos 6°, x K 16*4). Thus, the case of Jeph- 
thah’s daughter shows that a vow to the deity 
could be carried to its ultimate conclusion by a 
zealous father (Jg 11°95), and the collection of 
ancient Hebrew laws, known as The Book of the 
Covenant, incorporated in one of the documents 
(E) of Exodus (2078-238) seems to reflect a time 
when Jahweh was thought to claim the firstborn sons 
(Ex 227%) till a method of redemption had been 
devised (Ex 13!*). Behind the ram incident in 
the eighth century prophetic Midrash on the offer- 
ing of Isaac, there is also probably an ancient legend 
to account for animals being the redemptive price 
of the human victim. 

The origin and significance of the Paschal rites 
is still a matter of dispute among scholars, but there 
can be little doubt that all the circumstances sur- 
rounding the annual commemoration of the terrible 
night at the vernal equinox, when it was thought 
the angel of Jahweh set forth on his bloody cam- 
paign against the Egyptians, as Sir James Frazer 
says, point to ‘the memory of a great massacre 
of firstborn.’+ According to the Biblical narrative, 
the contest between Moses and Pharaoh arose from 
a request to go a three days’ journey into the wilder- 
ness to sacrifice (Ex 5%), and while the accounts of 
the Passover are complicated in their present form 
by the offering of the firstborn having been amalga- 
mated with the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
(Massoth), the ritual regulations are obviously very 
primitive in their significance. Furthermore, the 
observance occurred at the Spring Festival coincident 
with the Babylonian New Year Feast, knownas Akitu, 
in which the king renewed his reign in a ritual which 
seems to represent in many of its essential features 
the survival of the ancient practice of regicide. 

In the Ancient East the king was regarded as the in- 
carnation and embodiment of all the divine potencies 
upon which the community depended for its well- 
being and continuance, and the Annual Festival 


1 Golden Bough, pt. iv., The Dying God, 176. 
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was the occasion when these were brought under 
control by means of a complex seasonal ritual 
organization centring in its divine head and 
monarch. The things done to and by him to secure 
prosperity during the coming year have assumed the 
form of a definite pattern or complex of myth and 
ritual behind which, it would seem, lies the ancient 
custom of putting the king to death as soon as he 
revealed any symptoms of declining vigour.2 As 
Frazer has shown, the notion is very widespread in 
agricultural communities that the fertility of crops 
and cattle is dependent upon the health and vitality 
of the reigning sovereign,? and his conjecture that 
the evidence points to a system of regicide has 
received striking confirmation from Professor Selig- 
man’s investigations among the Shilluk of the White 
Nile.4 

In this area he was able to show that the monarch, 
as the reincarnation and representative of Nyakang, 
the divine ancestor, ‘ must not be allowed to become 
ill or senile, lest with his diminishing vigour the 
cattle should sicken and fail to bear their increase, 
the crops would rot in the fields, and man, stricken 
with disease, would die in increasing numbers.’ It 
became the duty of his wives, therefore, to report 
the first indications of loss of virility to the Elders 
of the tribe, who thereupon acquainted the sovereign 
with his duty to repair to a hut where he was left 
to die in anguish.® 

How far a similar custom was in operation in the 
civilizations of the Ancient East it is very difficult 
to determine, but both Langdon and Frazer think 
that the king of the city in Babylonia played the 
role of the dying god, and suffered at the hands of 
his people.® It would certainly seem that a vestige 
of the practice occurs in the cult of Tammuz and its 
myth, and there are references in a Sumerian 
Liturgy at Isin to five kings who died symbolically 
for their cities in union with Tammuz, but having 
escaped the fatal slumber by a ritual act, rose to 
newness of life with the divine hero. Actually the 
only direct evidence in the Sumerian data concern- 


2 Cf. S. H. Hooke in Myth and Ritual (1933); The 
Labyrinth (1935); A. M. Hocart, Kingship (1927) ; 
James, Christian Myth and Ritual (1933)- 

3 Golden Bough, pt. iv. 14 ff. 

4 The Cult of Nyakang and the Divine Kings of the 
Shilluk (Khartoum, 1911), 216 ff. 

® Op. cit., 221. It seems, however, that°at one time 
a rule prevailed comparable to that of the priesthood of 
Diana at Nemi since any member of the royal family 
could attempt to kill the king, and, if successful, reign 
in his stead. 

* Frazer, Golden Bough, pt. v., Adonis, i. 
Langdon, Tammuz and Ishtar (1914), 25- 


6 ff. ; 
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ing the death of Tammuz are a few hints that he was 
drowned in the Tigris and Euphrates at midsummer, 
when the general decline in Nature was most apparent, 
but taken in conjunction with the Syrian tradition 
of Adonis, and the recent revelations of the Aleion 
myth at Ras Shamra,! he appears in the guise of 
a death and resurrection hero-god who controlled 
the fecundity of the country. At the Autumn Festi- 
val a figure of the dying god was launched on the 
waters to sink beneath the waves, and in the spring, 
when Nature began her annual revival, a joyful 
festival was held of which the Akitu was the later 
counterpart, when the victory of Marduk (the head 
of the Babylonian pantheon and another form of 
Tammuz) was celebrated, and the king renewed his 
reign. If originally he was killed, this barbarous 
practice was transformed into an act of humiliation 
before the gods through which his strength was 
renewed, his life saved, and his throne, and therefore 
the community, made secure. 

In the corresponding Hebrew Spring Festival the 
sacrifice of the firstborn may have been a substitute 
for the killing of the divine king, though it does not 
necessarily follow that the pastoral ancestors of 
Israel actually themselves practised regicide. Being 
nomadic tribes they may have been accustomed to 
offer the firstborn of their flocks at the fateful vernal 
equinox, but nevertheless, as we have seen, as late 
as the sixth century B.c., the writers of the Old 
Testament regarded the firstlings of man as well as 
of beast as potentially belonging to Jahweh by 
right (Nu 1844-, Lv 2776, Ezk 44°). 

That the divine kingship played an important 
part in the Hebrew conception of deity in early 
times is further suggested by the ritual of the 
Autumnal Feast of Tabernacles which seems to have 
been a relic of the pre-exilic New Year Festival 
before this event was transferred to the spring 
and equated with the Passover. Thus, in the Psalms, 
which are thought to have been used on this occa- 
sion,” Jahweh is represented as a divine king ascend- 
ing to His throne in triumph, the observance being 
in the nature of an enthronement ceremony, the 
principal aim of which was to secure an adequate 
rainfall during the ensuing year (Zec 141®f-), and the 
blessing of heaven on the forthcoming labours in 
the fields (Ps 65°#-). Hence the libation made in 
the Temple each morning during the seven days of 
the festival, and the threat that no rain should fall 


1 Virolleaud, Syria, vol. xii. pt. iii. (1931) 193 ff. ; 
G. A. Barton in Journal of Biblical Literature (1934), 
vol. liii. pt. i. 61 ff. 

2 Cf. Oesterley in Myth and Ritual, 125ff.; A. R. 
Johnson, The Labyrinth, 86 ff. 
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upon the lands of those who neglected to keep the 
feast. Like Marduk, in the Babylonian New Year 
rite, Jahweh is represented in the Psalms connected 
with Tabernacles as engaging in deadly combat 
with dragons and Leviathan, triumphing over the 
forces of evil, dividing the sea by His strength, 
preparing the light and the sun, and setting all the 
borders of the earth, making summer and winter 
(Ps 7412f-), Enthroned as the victorious Lord of 
life and light ruling over the floods, He carries on 
His redemptive work on earth by giving His people 
victory over death and decay (Ps 6846). This was 
the work of ‘ salvation’ celebrated at Jerusalem at 
the ingathering of harvest with all the circumstances 
of an ancient annual festival. 

It was within this context of the seasonal drama 
centring in the notion of the divine kingship 
that the conception emerged of the humiliation of 
the Servant of Jahweh by the powers of darkness, 
and the attempt to cut off his life and so to injure 
the community at its source. Jahweh intervened, 
and the Servant is restored and given supremacy 
over the ‘Son’ of God and successor of David on 
the throne (Ps 897°f- 132). But in the post-exilic 
community the idea of salvation as a reconciliation 
wrought by the victory of the hero-god over death 
and the forces of evil, gave place to that of a non- 
mediatorial propitiation in the piacular system 
which characterized the sacrificial system and 
reached its climax in the Day of Atonement. 

The nearest approach in later Judaism to the 
conception of redemption, so deeply laid in the 
death and resurrection drama of the seasonal rituals 
of the Ancient East, occurs in the passages known as 
the Servant Saga embedded in the composite Book 
of Isaiah (Is 5218-53) where suffering and death 
appear to be regarded as having an atoning and a 
regenerative significance— He was wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed.’ It has yet to be 
proved that the Servant was originally identified 
with the Messiah, but in the light of the latest 
investigations in connexion with the New Year 
Festival, the Davidic King would seem to have 
been the humiliated Messianic Servant upon whose 
behalf Jahweh intervened and gave him victory 
over death (Ps 89).* 

In the stress of political circumstances the réle 
of the Davidic King became more and more that 
of a military leader endowed with quasi-divine 
attributes as the agent of Yahweh raised up to 
complete the conquest and reign over the new 

3 Cf. Johnson, op. cit., 98 ff. 
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kingdom (Mic 5”). In the Apocalypses his activities 
are shifted from the historical to the supernatural 
order and he then becomes‘ one like unto a son of 
man’ coming in the clouds of heaven and brought 
near to the Ancient of Days (Dn 7}8, Enoch 46? 
48*). Under what seems to have been the influence 
of current dualistic ideas derived from the Iranian 
systems, the forces of good and evil were opposed 
as two kingdoms under monarchical rule, and to 
combat the powers of darkness and restore the 
kingdom to its former glory a king, it was supposed, 
would be ‘ sent forth from the Sun who will make 
the whole earth desist from warfare in obedience 
to the good ordinances of the great God. Then 
the struggle will cease, and the earth be fruitful, 
and the sea full of treasure. The sons of the great 
God will all dwell peacefully around the gloriously 
adorned Temple, and sweet speech and songs shall 
be on their lips.’ + 

In striking contrast to these conceptions of the 
Deity and His relations with His Chosen People, 
is the monotheism of the Hebrew prophets. Deeply 
laid in the history of religion is a psychological 
tendency to the acknowledgment of a_ remote, 
ethical, beneficent Supreme Being over and_above 
all the lesser gods, ancestors, totems, and spirits, 
though not to their exclusion in the supernatural 
order. In primitive society, in fact, the more in- 
timate divinities are normally the recipients of tribal 
cultus and personal devotion, while the aloof All- 
Father stands outside the mainstream of worship, 
so that as a general rule he is not approached in 
prayer or by sacrifice. Such a scheme, of course, 
cannot be fairly called monotheism since there is no 
suggestion of the exclusive existence of one and only 
one all-embracing Deity, and a good deal of confusion 
of thought has been caused by the adoption of this 
term in connexion with the High Gods of low races.” 

Nevertheless, the belief seems to represent. the 
climax of primitive religious experience and emotion, 
inasmuch as the savage attaches to the tribal All- 
Father a value superior to that of all other beings 
—a value that may well accord with the conception 
of the divine in the highest sense of which he is 


1 The Sibylline Oracles, iii. 652-807. 

2Cf. W. Schmidt, Origin and Growth of Religion 
(1931), 167 ff, and High Gods in North America 
(1933) in which are summarized the vast collection of 
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capable. Thus, the High God stands alone, head 
and shoulders above all secondary figures, though 
his very superiority and remoteness make him 
liable to drop out of the picture, or pass into 
obscurity in the background. 

That Jahweh was at first regarded in these terms 
seems very probable, but the unique achievement in 
Israel was the rescuing of the tribal High God 
from his aloofness and the consolidation of the 
tribes into a nation around his worship. In every 
community apparently there are a’ few people to 
whom religion makes.a ready appeal, but in the 
case of the majority it is only at certain times— 
at crises such as birth, marriage, death, harvest, and 
the other critical seasons of the year—that the 
religious emotions are aroused to any appreciable 
extent. To the intermittently and _ indifferently 
religious, ethical monotheism seldom makes an 
appeal, and therefore it is the lesser and more 
intimate divinities whom men of this type naturally 
approach. The High God thus tends to become 
remote, and monotheism readily gives place to 
animism and polytheism. 

This was the problem that Moses and the mono- 
Jahwist leaders were up against in pre-exilic Israel, 
where the highly developed polytheistic cultus of 
the local shrines, or ‘ high places,’ proved to be 
so much more attractive to the majority of the 
nation than the more ethical monotheistic worship 
of the God of Sinai. The work of Moses seems to 
have been that.of making the shadowy form of 
the All-Father of the nomad tribes the central fact 
in Israel. If he first became acquainted with Him 
among the Kenites under the influence of Jethro his 
father-in-law, Jahweh can hardly have been an 
unknown God to the Hebrews in Egypt if the tradi- 
tion is correct that makes the Exodus the result 
of an appeal and a commission in His Name. The 
people would not have responded to the call of a 
deity of whom they had never heard, and the 
occurrence of the term Yaw and similar forms in 
Canaanite, Syrian, and Babylonian texts suggests 
that a God of this designation, or something akin 
to it, probably was widely recognized in the region. 
The etymology, however, at present is very uncer- 
tain, and if the circumstances point to Jahweh 
having been an ancient deity, it was unquestionably 
the spiritual experience of Moses in Midian, and later 
at Sinai, that led to the development of the national 


material in his massive volumes, Der Ursprung der 
_ Gottesidee (1926-35), to prove his theory of a primitive 
_ monotheistic revelation surviving among the most 
; backward races to-day. The first to call attention to 
the existence of tribal All-Fathers in primitive society 
was Andrew Lang in The Making of Religion (1898). 


consciousness of Israel, and the establishment of 
the theocracy, around Him. 


’Cf. K. Marti, Jahwe und seine Auffassung in der 
altesten Zeit (1908) 322 ff.; Konig, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen morgenlaendischen Gesellschaft (1915), 45 ff. 
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At this initial stage, of course, it was not denied 
that other nations had their own tribal gods, but 
for Israel Jahweh alone was supreme, and it was 
He who protected His people and made them to 
prosper so long as they remained faithful to Him. 
In this conviction, and under this inspiration, it 
would seem, the land of promise was conquered 
after a series of campaigns extending over a much 
longer period than the main narrative in Joshua 
suggests. Actually the penetration was almost 
certainly a very gradual process so that the final 
product was a fusion of the indigenous Canaanites 
and the conquering Hebrews and their allies. This 
made cultural assimilation inevitable, and raised 
the problem of the status of Jahweh who was an 
alien deity on Palestinian soil. Normally a change 
of locality meant a change in religious allegiance 
(cf. Ru 118). Therefore, it would be in accordance 
with the accepted custom of the age for the Hebrews 
when they settled in Canaan to adopt the worship 
of the local vegetation baals rather than that of 
the mountain-god of the desert. Hence the per- 
petual struggle between the monotheistic minority 
of deeply religious leaders and the polytheistic 
majority. 

The fact that throughout these years of conflict 
the God of Sinai retained His position as the deity 
par excellence in Palestine, despite the syncretisms, 
shows how deep was the impression made upon the 
nation by Moses, and what far-reaching effects the 


revelation in the wilderness had on the tribes. . 


Jahweh may have been enthroned at the local 
shrines vacated by the former baalim and elim, 
but at least a monotheistic tradition was kept 
alive which, after the drastic discipline and spiritual 
experience of the Exile, eventually became the 
unchallenged faith of Judaism. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries, with the growth of the prophetic 
movement, a reaction set in against the cultus of 
the ‘high places,’ and the Rechabites took their 
stand against the entire vegetation culture of 
Palestine (Jer 35°8-) by maintaining their desert 
ideals even to the extent of living in tents. Amos 
regarded the nomadic civilization as the golden age 
of Israel, and in proclaiming the ethical ideals of 
Jahweh he adopted a negative attitude to sacri- 
ficial worship (Am 57!-*5 gl; cf. Jer 722). 

It was under the influence of these reformers that 
a genuine monotheism began to emerge’ in Israely 
While itis doubtful how far the pre-exili¢ prophets 
proclaimed explicitly the exclusive rule of one God 
over all the earth, in the light of their teaching it 
became apparent that behind all phenomena lay one 
creative and sustaining omnipotent and omniscient 
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will—that of Jahweh, the righteous ruler of 
Israel, who spoke in the thunder, controlled the 
earthquake, and smote His enemies. The Exile, 
however, raised the problem of a captive people 
trusting in a god who to all appearances had been 
conquered by the Babylonian deities. This dilemma 
led Ezekiel 1 to denounce Marduk and his pantheon 
as mere idols (Ezk 461#-), and the Deutero-Isaiah 
to proclaim Jahweh as the sole Creator of the uni- 
verse. ‘ Before me there was no God formed, neither 
shall there be after me. I, even I, am She Lord ; 
and beside me there is no saviour > (4310), Thus, an 
explicit monotheism implicit in the earlier prophets 
developed in post-exilic Judaism, born not of meta- 
physical monism but of the conception of a moral 
order and a common good. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Jews never speculated 
concerning the ultimate principle and ground of 
the universe. J For them the history of events 
conceivéd as a moral order led to an ethical mono- 
theism in which the rise and fall of nations and 
kingdoms became.a revelation of the divine will 
and purpose of the Lord of all the earth. There- 
fore, although after the Exile Jahweh was regarded 
as the only God worthy of recognition, it was not 
the problem of a plurality of creators that led the 
Hebrew monotheists to postulate a universal deity, 
and indeed from the Persian period onwards the 
Hebrew heaven was as populous as the Greek 
Olympus. So long as the overruling guidance of 
historical events in accordance with the eternal pur- 
poses of Jahweh was maintained, the Hebrew mind 
experienced no difficulty concerning the existence 
of lesser divine, or semi-divine, beings, be they angels 
or demons. 

In Israel, however, as in no other nation, the pro- 
gressive revelation of one transcendent ethical ruler 
of the universe and controller of human destinies can 
‘be discerned as a deepening concept till at length 
all the conflicts of dualistic divinities, the orgastic 
fertility cults of the Mother Goddess, the animistic 
worship of stocks and stones, and the death and 
resurrection ritual pattern, were either eliminated 
altogether or re-evaluated in terms of lofty spiritual 
concepts. The main light thus shone more purely 
and powerfully until all shadows of polytheistic 
deities. were fled away, and by the time the last 
book of the Old Testament was admitted into the 
Canon, the Jews had reached a stage of religious 
development that justified the Psalmist’s assertion : 
‘ Jahweh hath not dealt so with any nation.’ 

1The Book of Ezekiel contains certain secondary 


later elements, but these passages probably belong to 
the main Babylonian Exilic framework. 
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The Atonement: Some Reflections.’ 


By Proressor C. J. Wricut, B.D., Pu.D., DipsBuryY CoLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


In approaching the doctrine of the Atonement 
it would be well to recognize at the outset that 
there is no one ‘ theory’ in the Scriptures. We do 
not now approach the Bible with the belief that 
coherent and systematic ‘ doctrines ’ can be deduced 
from Biblical texts. And in this, as must be obvious, 
modern exegetes of Scripture differ from such great 
systematizers as Aquinas and Calvin. The Bible 
reflects a long history of developing religious 
experience. In seeking to reach our own theories 
we must frankly face this fact. We must be 
concerned primarily to understand what the several 
writers themselves meant, and not primarily to 
make what they wrote concordant with theories 
which commend themselves to our own minds. 

The crux of the problem which thus arises for 
the modern Christian thinker—as has been evident 
for a generation or two—has to do with the relation 
of the teaching, or experience, of Paul and that of 
Jesus. While we may disagree as to the nature and 
extent, we cannot disagree as to the fact, of the 
difference of the teaching of Paul from that of his 
Lord. Let me illustrate, and chiefly from the 
teaching on God, sin, and forgiveness—for it is on 
these that any ‘ doctrine’ of Atonement must rest. 

The teaching of Jesus is based on the conviction 
that God is like a Perfect Father, who impartially 
loves all His children and who seeks to bring 
them to the trust and obedience of ‘sons.’ His 
teaching on sin and forgiveness arises out of His 
teaching about God: it is not, let us note, that 
His teaching on God arises out of a theory of sin. 
As far as we know, Jesus did not define sin, nor 
concern Himself with the speculative question 
as to whether men ‘inherited’ it. He thought 
of it not as an abstract entity, but as a personal 
act arising out of a personal disposition of the mind. 
He referred to it in concrete examples—the hypo- 
critical piety of the Pharisees, the sensual indulgence 
of the prodigal son, the religious or racial exclusive- 
ness of the priest and the Leyite. As Easton has 
well put it, in Christ in the Gospels: ‘To Jesus— 
moral evil is nothing else than rebellion against the 
will of God, and He neither made nor thought 
needful any attempt further to analyse its nature.’ 
Forgiveness, again, is regarded by Jesus not abstractly 
but concretely. It was to Him primarily the restora- 

1A paper—abbreviated in the interests of space— 
read before the Manchester Ministerial Association. 


tion of a personal relationship. The conditions of 
this restoration are moral and spiritual, not specu- 
lative and abstract. He did not ask what must be 
done about an abstract entity called ‘Sin’ before 
the Divine Father could show forth His grace: 
He taught that man must be changed in mind and 
disposition to God and to his fellows, and then he 
would receive the ever-offered Divine grace. 

Now while Paul strove to be loyal to the ‘ mind’ 
of Jesus, he had problems of his own to face, arising 
both out of the constitution of his own mind and of 
the apologetic necessities of the developing Church. 
Jesus never sought to ‘ explain’ Himself—that is, 
to teach, or to give, a coherent theory of His Person 
and work in relation to God and man: Jesus 
was. But Paul had to try to ‘ explain’ Jesus and 
His work: and this, both because of opponents 
without and of perplexities within—perplexities 
which were as much in his own mind as in the 
general mind of the developing Christian community. 
To do this he had not only the whole fact of Jesus 
before his mind, but other facts, and other theories, 
derived in doubtful proportion from his own think- 
ing and from his rabbinical teachers. It is, there- 
fore, unavoidable that there should be differences 
between the teaching of Jesus and that of Paul. 
They themselves were different, and the situation 
they had to confront was different. 

Paul wished to relate what he came, through 
personal experience and through the tradition of 
the Church, to believe about Jesus, with previously 
accepted beliefs about God and sin. And in so doing 
he taught what, as far as we know, Jesus Himself 
did not teach. For example, the death of Christ to 
Paul was—without raising the much debated modern 
question as to whether it was to him ‘penal’ or 
‘substitutionary ’"—‘ expiatory.’ It removed an 
obstacle to the Divine forgiveness. That obstacle 
was sin, which came into the world with Adam, 
in whose guilt the whole race is somehow involved. 
Here, we see that Paul is seeking to construct a 
theory according to which the death of Christ is 
both the assertion of the Divine justice and the 
means of operation of the Divine grace. Sin is to 
Paul not just the personal act which alienates a 
man from God, not just the whole personal attitude 
of heart and of mind which is out of harmony with 
the heart and mind of God : it is an entity indwelling 
humanity at large, which has radically interfered 
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with the relationship which should exist between 
man and God. As a sympathetic interpreter of this 
theory held by Paul has expressed it: ‘Sin is (to 
Paul) not anumber of isolated acts, but an organic 
whole co-extensive with humanity and perpetuating 
itself as guilt’ (J. K. Mozley, The Doctrine of the 
Atonement). Which raises the pertinent question 
as to whether there is any real difference between 
regarding sin as ‘an organic whole’ and as an 
inorganic abstraction. However that may be, 
Paul came to think that, before ‘Sin’ could be 
forgiven, it had to be ‘ expiated.’ Hence to him, 
and to many subsequent Christian thinkers, the 
‘necessity ’ of the death of Christ. 

I have left many things unsaid about Paul’s 
views: and I am far from suggesting that this is 
his only, or indeed his main, emphasis in relation to 
our theme. Lest I be misunderstood, I would wish 
to say here that his main emphasis is not on a 
doubtful theory or on abstract speculation, but 
on personal experience and concrete reality. The 
centre of his message was the Divine Grace incarnate 
in Jesus, a grace appropriated by a personal faith 
and manifest in a life of fellowship with, and obedience 
to, the Spirit of Christ. That Paul did not succeed 
in weaving all the strands of his thought into a 
completely harmonious texture should not trouble 
us. For who has? And, in any case, we approach 
Paul from the wrong angle if we regard him primarily 
as a ‘systematic’ theological thinker. That Paul 
was a deep thinker is clear. But the waity of his 
thought is to be looked for in the mysterious depths 
of his dynamic, and, let us remember, his continually 
expanding, consciousness. And it is only by insight 
that we may venture to relate, and make in some 
way coherent, the several inharmonious—as they 
must seem from the strictly logical standpoint— 
factors in his doctrinal presentation. Paul was 
very far removed from the detached and ‘ objective ’ 
philosophic thinker who has a system to achieve, 
and to defend. I once heard one of our foremost 
philosophic thinkers say that if a certain ‘ fact’ 
were ever really demonstrated—the fact in question 
(of no immediate relevance to our discussion) 
happened to be the survival of human personality 
after death—he would ‘have to amend his ‘‘system”’ 
from top to bottom.’ Paul was not that kind of 
thinker: he had not a completely unified philos- 
ophic view of all things in heaven and on earth. 
He thought more in the manner of a religious seer 
and prophet than in the manner of a metaphysician. 
He was primarily the servant, in thought as well 
as in missionary endeavour, of Jesus the Christ. 
His thought was the servant of his faith. He 
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endeavoured to baptize all his thoughts into Christ, 
but the endeavour.was inspired more by vital 
religion than by the quest for dogmatic or philosophic 
unification. Further, when he joined the Christian 
Fellowship there must have been an uneasy com- 
panionship in his mind between his Pharisaic 
inheritance and the teaching of Jesus. The former 
he could not discard at will. The furniture of no 
thoughtful man’s mind is discarded when he embraces 
the Christian faith, as every student of the missionary 
enterprise of the Church must know. 

The only fact really essential, however, for Paul’s 
Christian thinking was the whole fact of Christ— 
a fact, to him, both of past history and of present 
experience. If that fact had been conclusively 
shown to him to be myth and hallucination, then, 
indeed, he would have been compelled to revise 
his whole mental and spiritual position from top 
to bottom. 

What I am wishing to say, therefore, is that what 
we may call, by misuse of language, Paul’s ‘ theo- 
logical system’ was more in the nature of super- 
structure than of foundation. And it is from this 
religious point of view that we can usefully to-day 
regard his soteriological metaphors. They should 
not be regarded as dogmatic statements, and so 
be made the basis of ‘theories’ of Atonement ; 
but, rather, as illustrations derived from various 
fields of thought, and having their validity and 
ground in the depth of his insight into, in the vitality 
of his faith in, and experience of, ‘God in Chnist 
reconciling the world unto Himself.’ ‘ Recon- 
ciliation,’ ‘ Justification, ‘Remission, ‘ Redemp- 
tion’ ‘ Adoption ’—all these figures of speech are 
employed by Paul when he thinks of the debt 
he owes to Christ. They are illuminating for an 
understanding of the inner experiences of Paul. If 
however, they are solidified into dogmatic theories, 
they but darken counsel, and subserve the interests 
of spurious theological encounters. They are 
temporary moulds, not pure metal. They are not, 
to quote Benjamin Jowett, ‘the eternal symbols 
of the Christian faith, but shadows only which 
lightly come and go, and ought not to be fixed by 
definitions, or made the foundation of doctrinal 
systems.’ 

These things we wish to remember when we 
seek to penetrate to the hidden springs of Paul’s 
thought. Yet, even so, those who are seeking to-day 
to think things together as well as they can, are 
left with a no inconsiderable task. Kernel has 
always to be separated from husk. That the wheat 
should be found wrapped up in chaff will cause 
no surprise to the observer of Nature. For she 
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always protects her fruit, her grain, her nuts, 
with an unpalatable or inedible covering. All 
man’s thoughts are as treasure in earthen vessels. 
Our words are many; our real thoughts are few. 
Or, to use the language of the Apostle himself, 
now we see through a glass darkly—per speculum 
im aenigmate. 

The task of the modern Christian thinker becomes 
urgent wherever there seem to be incompatibilities 
in the Apostle’s thought ; or, especially, whenever 
there seem to be thoughts at variance with the 
thought of Jesus, so far as it is known. As far as 
the language of personal faith and obedient fellowship 
is concerned, he is glad to be Paul’s debtor, as the 
Apostle himself was, in this realm, to Jesus Himself. 
As far as the language of expiatory sacrifice is 
concerned, he is not so happy. He does not forget 
that ‘for ome instance of the use of sacrificial 
language, five or six might be cited of the language 
of identity or communion, in which the believer is 
described as one with his Lord in all stages of His 
life and death.’ Yet these infrequent instances 
remain, and have, as he cannot but think, far too 
much influenced the thought of the Church. For 
one thing, he does not find it in the teaching, 
or thought, of Jesus Himself. 

However much our Lord stressed the depth, the 
inwardness, the heinousness, the impoverishing 
nature, of the sins of men, we do not find that 
He taught that the operation of the Divine 
forgiving grace was conditional upon an expiatory 
death. He always thought of Himself as here 
to do the Divine will, and to manifest the Divine 
nature: and it was this same conviction of Divine 
mission which led Him willingly—after the tension 
of mind and of soul in Gethsemane—to accept the 
Cross, imposed upon Him by the ‘religious’ ani- 
mosities of the ecclesiastical rulers and by the 
worldly-wiseé and immoral vacillations of Pilate. 
His death, as He had faith to believe, would be 
fruitful in manifold ways—as He expressed it in 
the figure, recorded by the Fourth Evangelist, 
of the corn of wheat that falls into the ground 
and dies. It would, indeed, be a ‘ ransom’ for many 
—that is, the means to a moral and spiritual 
deliverance—as He expressed it according to 
Mk 10 and Mt 2078. But, as far as I am able to 
understand the Gospel records, our Lord Himself, 
while He continually taught that men’s sins hinder 
fellowship between man and God, did not teach 
that His own death would change the Divine 
attitude to man, or make it possible for the Divine 
Father to do what otherwise He was prevented 
from doing. 
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I have wished in what I have said to confront 
as impartially as I can differences which we find 
in the New Testament itself. And it is clear that, 
if we are to reach any agreement as to what the 
Christian message is on the issue before us, it is 
futile to pretend that we are mere exegetes of 
Scripture. We shall have to choose what seems 
to us to be really Christian, or really necessary. 
All the varied, and conflicting, theories of Atonement 
held in the past were based on texts of Scripture. 
The final reason why men differ in their theories 
of Atonement is because they differ in their beliefs 
about God. 

In the interests of clarity, directness, and sub- 
sequent discussion, it would perhaps be well that 
I should indicate how I myself approach the whole 
question. 

My approach is along the line of my conception 
of God as He is, I believe, revealed in Jesus. I 
believe that God has uniquely declared to us His 
nature and His will in the Person of Jesus whom we 
call the Christ. All my thinking on this, as on every 
other Christian doctrine, has to be brought into 
subjection to my belief in God as He is revealed 
in Jesus and to Jesus. 

This does not mean that I make the later dogmatic 
definitions of the Church determinative of personal 
soterlological theories. Such a doctrine as that of 
the Trinity—widely employed as a basis on which 
many Atonement theories rested—arose much 
later than the New Testament, even though, 
as we shall not forget, there is some experimental 
basis of the ‘doctrine’ there. The Trinitarian 
doctrine will be regarded by most Christians 
as the least inadequate speculative statement of 
the ineffable Being of God which the Church was 
in a position to achieve. But, to my own view, 
to begin thinking of ‘ the Atonement’ on the basis 
of such a ‘ doctrine’ is to place the whole issue in 
a misleading perspective; for then we become 
concerned to establish a theory according to which 
the action of the Son fulfils certain conditions 
which enable the Father to forgive sinful man. 
The doctine of the Trinity is a speculative buttress 
of a faith—the faith, primarily, that Jesus Christ 
was a unique self-revelation of God in time and 
place. And our theory of the saving mission 
of our Lord must be erected on the basis of 
our faith that God has in Him uniquely revealed 
Himself. 

In the last resort, this faith is a faith in the validity 
of the direct consciousness of Jesus Himself. 
Specifically Christian thinking begins with Jesus 
Himself. I do not wish, of course, to say that all 
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Christians so begin their thinking. Obviously, 
many hand over these issues to the dogmatic 
definitions of the Church, and some of these regard 
such definitions as ‘ infallible.’ Whether they are 
infallible or not is a matter of opinion ; but it is 
not a matter of opinion that they are interpretations 
of the consciousness and mission, the teaching and 
work, of Jesus Himself. That being so, all these 
interpretations have this criterion as to their 
adequacy: Are they in accord with His teaching ? 

The ultimate authority for those who believe 
that God is uniquely revealed in Jesus is not the 
doctrine of the Trinity: it is Jesus Himself. It is 
not even the faith of the whole Christian community, 
important though such must be. It is Jesus Him- 
self who ‘ tests’ all our doctrines. The Christian 
wants above all else to know what Jesus thought, 
and said, and did, believing that these were ex- 
pressions of a life which had its roots in a direct 
knowledge of the Father. 

Such a method of approach to our theme I would 
regard as objective. There has been, as I cannot 
but think, much unfruitful discussion—involving, 
often, spurious dialectic—on the difference between 
an objective and a subjective approach to our theme. 
Those who lay claim to an objective theory of 
Atonement usually mean that by the Cross the 
attitude of God to sinful man was in some way 
changed, so that He was able to do for man what 
otherwise He was unable to do. This position 
has been put in many ways. Anselm put it this 
way: God's honour has to be satisfied before He 
can be reconciled to sinful man, and this satisfaction 
is, and only could be, rendered by one who was both 
God and man, that is by the God-man. Such is 
Anselm’s answer to the question, Cur Deus homo ? 
Grotius, the Dutch theological layman who gave 
the lead to Arminian views on the question, put it 
this way: the authority and dignity of the Divine 
moral government of the universe has to be maintained, 
and this is achieved by the death of Jesus, which, 
though not penal, manifests the Divine detestation 
of sin. Dale in his once-famous book on the Atone- 
ment—the first I ever read on the subject—put it 
this way: the eternal law of righteousness has to 
be vindicated before man can be forgiven and 
justified, and this vindication is achieved by the 
sufferings of Christ. All these theories—and to them 
many might be added—have this in common: 
they rest upon the conviction that the death of 
Jesus, an event which took place at a certain 
point of time and in a certain specific place, has 
for ever altered the forgiving relation of God to 
mankind. 
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This has been called the objective emphasis, 
in contrast to what-is called the subjective emphasis 
of Abelard, and all those in his theological succession. 
The latter refuse to believe that the attitude of 
God to mankind has been changed by any event in 
time and place. Neither had the Divine ‘ honour’ 
to be satisfied, nor had the ‘ eternal law of righteous- 
ness’ to be vindicated, before God could manifest 
His grace to man. God did not begin to be forgiving 
about 1900 years ago. Nothing that Jesus did, 
nor anything that Jesus was, changed the mind of 
God. Jesus expressed what the mind of God 
always had been, and always would be. There is 
Atonement when—and only when—men see God 
as He is made known in Jesus, when they are moved 
by the sacrificial love of God which He perfectly 
incarnated, so as to respond in contrition and in 
faith: thus they know a real ‘redemption.’ The 
holy love of God revealed in Jesus kindles an 
answering love; so that ‘ we love him because he 
first loved us.’ Let me quote here some words of 
the oft-maligned Abelard, in which he expresses 
what opponents have reproached as the subjective 
approach to the doctrine. ‘I think, therefore, 
that the purpose and cause of the incarnation was 
that He might illuminate the world by His wisdom 
and excite it to the love of Himself. And again: 
‘Our redemption, therefore, is that supreme love 
of Christ shown to us by His passion which not only 
frees us from slavery to sin, but also acquires for us 
the true liberty of the sons of God; so that we 
fulfil all things not so much from fear as from love 
of Him who exhibited so great favour towards us— 
that favour than which, as He Himself bears witness, 
none greater can be found ; “ Greater love,” says 
He, ‘‘ hath no man than this, that he lay down his 
life for his friends.” ’ 

Whether such a view should be termed ‘ sub- 
jective,’ or—as it is usually described by its critics 
—‘ merely subjective, I must leave each to say for 
himself. I fear such language is often a mere matter 
of dialectical tactics. } 

The difference between these two types of theory 
is not the difference between an objective and a 
subjective approach. It is a difference between 
two conceptions of God, and two conceptions of 
sin, Abelard is as much entitled to the misleading 
adjective ‘ objective’ for his view of salvation as 
Anselm, or as Bernard, or those in such a theological 
succession. Inasmuch as he believed that Jesus 
Christ manifests the nature and the will of God, 
inasmuch as he regarded Christ as the Divine act 
of self-revelation whereby God seeks to bring men 
into real atonement with Himself, Abelard is as 
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much objective in his emphasis as those who believe 
that Jesus changed the attitude of God to man. 
He begins with the objective fact of Jesus Christ, 
with the objective fact of His teaching, with the 
objective fact of His death on the Cross: and he 
sees all this as expressive of the heart and mind 
and will of God. This, he would say, is the Divine 
way of bringing men to see sin as God Himself 
sees it; the Divine way of showing how it is to be 
overcome; the Divine way of revealing how He 
wants men to live. Those who truly accept this as 
the Divine self-revelation are, thereby, made at-one 
with God; they are brought into harmony with 
His mind and will. 

Does this view of salvation ‘ make light of sin’ ? 
Much theological dialectic has claimed that it does. 
Surely, however, what it does is not to ‘make 
light of sin, but to make light of a speculative 
theory of its origin and inheritance. Those who feel 
intensely the malignity of the hearts and minds 
of the men who drove Jesus to the Cross ; those who 
know that these same sins indwell their own hearts 
and minds, and, therefore, would wish to confess 
the sins of the ecclesiastical rulers and of Pilate 
as their own; those who, accepting the teaching 
of Jesus about God, believe that as long as such 
sins remain within themselves they are out of 
fellowship with God and are as enemies of His 
purposes ; those who through a living faith in Jesus 
as the Word made manifest in the flesh come to 
take up the cross and themselves to ‘ overcome the 
world ’—cannot, surely, be accused of ‘ making 
light of sin.’ Certainly not in the light of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Himself. It is not by acquiescing in 
a theory of ‘inherited sin’ that we emphasize the 
heinousness of sin. Is not talk about inherited sin 
as misleading as talk about ‘inherited virtue’ ? 
Nor is it by maintaining that Jesus, in His sufferings, 
bore a penalty which was due to us that we treat 
sin with the seriousness it merits. Sin is regarded 
seriously when it is seen to be its own penalty, and 
that this ‘ penalty’ is nothing less—and nothing 
more—than estrangement from the Living God 
and enmity to His eternal purposes of the abundant 
life for all His children. 

The Christian message about the Atonement is— 
to use the language which by a flash of spiritual 
insight came to the mind of the Apostle Paul— 
‘God was in Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self.” In Jesus, who lived in unique intimacy with 
God, and in unique dependence upon God, and 
who, therefore, knew Himself to be ‘the Son, 
is the mind and purpose of the Eternal Father in- 
camated. Here, we say, is God’s self-manifestation, 
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God’s ‘Word, or—as Goethe in Faust would 
translate the Fourth Evangelist’s ‘ Logos ’—God’s 
‘Deed.’ Thisis what God is like. This, also, is what 
He would have all who would be His ‘ sons’ to be 
like. And when, through living faith in ‘ the Son, 
we ourselves become ‘ sons,’ there is the veal Atone- 
ment, which, not by any after-thought, but from 
all eternity, God has ever purposed for all the sons 
of men. 

I am well aware that in this paper I do not give 
an answer to many speculative questions. I give 
no clear-cut solution of the ‘problem’ of evil, 
whether ‘ physical’ or ‘ moral’ evil. Jesus Himself, 
as far as we know, gave none. I do not begin my 
thinking on ‘ Atonement’ on the basis of specu- 
lative theories of the origin of sin, of hypostatic 
distinctions in the interior life of God, and the like. 
I begin on the basis of my faith, and of my experi- 
ence. I do not believe that God began to be for- 
giving at a certain point of time—to me (I do not 
suggest to others) such belief would be blasphemy. 
I do not believe that what has been called the 
‘justice’ of God has to be ‘ satisfied’ before He 
will forgive sinners. The justice of God is intrinsic 
to life as God Himself has appointed it, and His 
love is intrinsic to His justice. No one can escape 
the justice of God—except, perhaps, in complete 
extinction, which may be His final ‘ judgment.’ 
Nor can any one escape the love of God, except, 
again, in complete extinction, which may be, 
to such as have merited it, the final manifestation 
of His love. ‘Sin when it is full-grown brings forth 
death ’—this is of the Divine ordering, and is both 
of Love and of Justice. I do not need the Cross of 
Jesus to ‘ prove’ that God ‘ safeguards the majesty 
of the moral law.’ The whole universe, of which 
He is Creator and Ground, ‘ safeguards’ it. Least 
of all do I need a theory according to which the 
“majesty of the moral law’ is ‘ vindicated’ by 
substitutionary suffering. The ‘majesty of the 
moral law’ is only vindicated when men see life 
as God means them to live it ; when they perceive 
that God’s justice and love are everywhere, and 
that they can escape neither save in extinction ; 
when they know that God never has overridden, 
and never will override, the wills of men in order 
to transmit to them His forgiving and sanctifying 
grace. - 

A ‘theory of salvation,’ let us remember, is not 
salvation. Theories are necessary, but they must 
always be controlled by the facts of our experience. 
If we have no experience covered by so rich a 
word—yet one so lightly and unthinkingly used— 
as ‘ salvation, we have nothing to theorize about. 
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The only kind of theory which will commend itself 
to men is one inherent in, and vindicated by, the 
redeemed life. 

The Cross ‘saves’ us as we accept it: not as 
we shelter behind it to escape some ‘penalty’ 
of our worldly and fleshly conceiving, but as we ally 
ourselves with its method and seek to co-operate 
with the Divine purpose it embodies; when we 
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can say, This is God’s way and, by His grace, it 
must be ours. .-Thus we shall continue to sing, 


_though in-a context of different ‘ theories’ from 


those of the hymn-writer : 


In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of Time ; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime. 


Op qa 


Literature. 


CHURCH WORSHIP. 


In his book Pleading with Men (Hodder & Stough- 
ton; 5s. net), the Rev. Adam W. Burnet, D.D., 
has given us his Warrack Lectures on Preaching. 
The printed page cannot convey the full impression 
of vivacity, with its fine blend of seriousness and 
humour, which those received who listened to the 
Lectures, but it 1s safe to say that the print in this 
case is not cold but carries the reader on with warm 
and untiring interest from the first word to the last. 

There are five Lectures in all, and, as Dr. Burnet 
has pointed out, a formalist might find fault with 
the proportion of the material. For it is only 
when we come to Lecture IV. that the subject 
of Preaching is distinctively treated. Lecture I. 
speaks of the Fellowship, which is the Church, as 
the presupposition of the Preaching of the Word. 
A church is not an audience ; it is a congregation 
of believing people, a Fellowship of the Spirit, 
which provides the atmosphere for the preacher. 
Lecture II. deals with Worship as the central 
function of the Fellowship. The first thing must 
be put first, and the congregation which allows 
itself to forget that Worship is first is on the way 
to losing its identity as a Christian congregation. 
Lecture III. speaks of the Prayers and the Preacher. 
The ‘ preliminaries,’ falsely so called, are here given 
their own exalted place in the conduct of the 
Service, and much wise counsel is given with regard 
to them. Lecture IV. deals with the preparation 
of the Sermon, and Lecture V. with its delivery. 
Dr. Burnet is right in laying so much stress on the 
building of a strong and sure foundation, and no 
one who has been seriously engaged in the work 
of Preaching will find fault with him over the 
proportions of his book. Besides, so much has 
been written on the art of Preaching, and so much 
depends on the personal factor of both Minister 


and Congregation, that at this time of day one may 
well be excused for not dilating upon the art at 
great length. 

Dr. Burnet pleads for the priority of Repentance, 
Confession of Sin, and Prayer for Forgiveness, to 
Thanksgiving in the Order of Service. That is not 
the order which is commended by the great Re- 
formers, and the present reviewer thinks the 
Reformers were right. The evangelical motive of 
repentance is the Love of God to mankind, so 
bountifully bestowed in the gift of His Son, and 
gratitude for so great a gift should surely take 
temporal precedence of the confession of sin. 
‘Enter into His gates with thanksgiving.’ Of 
course Dr. Burnet puts up a good argument for 
the order which he recommends, but those who are 
strong for the order of the Reformers will not be 
disposed to follow him there. 

There are at least half a dozen slips, probably 
printers’ errors, which should be corrected in a 
second edition. For instance, on p. 35 1 Co 1# 
should be 1 Co 12#*. But it seems absurd to suggest 
small defects in a book which is so competent, so 
searching, and so uplifting. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL TRADITION. 


The Christian Social Tradition, by Mr. Reginald 
Tribe (S.P.C.K.; 5s. net), is a highly useful book, 
all the more so that its cost makes it easily avail- 
able. It consists of two hundred and ninety-three 
pages, nearly every one of which contains something 
to stir thought. It has three parts: the first, 
Historical; the second, Theological and Socio- 
logical ; the third, dealing with Modern Problems. 

Mr. Tribe’s range is wide, though he is careful 
not to go beyond his brief. He distinguishes 
clearly between the task of the economic moralist 
and that of the professional economist, the former 


of the Middle Ages ; 


i 
such a charge would not be fair. 
attempt to frame a system. That is not his task. 
He assesses the moral values of current systems, 
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being to evaluate current practice and to define 


the right purposes for which a given activity should 
exist, the latter to devise the technique by which 
the moral ends may be served, the means being 
harmonious with these ends (p. 227). He himself 
is an economic moralist, and he surveys his entire 
field with clear vision, accurate knowledge, and 
sound judgment. 

So eminently fair is he in his moral valuations 
that he seldom gives any clue as to his own theolog- 
ical or political provenance. He is designated on 
the title-page as ‘of the Society of the Sacred 
Mission’ ; he does not underestimate the greatness 
and at one point he writes 
that ‘even material objects, such as those that 
have been blessed or those physically associated 
with the saints, are a means of grace’ (p. 125). 
Taking the book as a whole, however, his point of 
view is Christian in the New Testament and 


universal sense of the term, and his effort is to 


unfold the mind of Christ upon the principles which 
should govern a true Sociology. 
Mr. Tribe’s very fairness, in his assessment of 


current sociological practice, might lay him open 


to the charge of an Amiel-like indecision. But 
He does not 
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Feeding of the Multitudes (Mk 6°°f- and 8if.), 
and in the structural peculiarities of such passages 
as Mk 318 41° 68f-, and indications of three sources 
in the different descriptions of Judas in Mk 1419- 20. 43, 
and in the three prophecies of the Passion in Mk 81 
93! r0%8f-. Many other points, far too numerous to 
be mentioned here, receive attention in Dr. Cadoux’s 
detailed study and are fitted into the mazes of 
his intricate argument. While making use of 
linguistic arguments, he finds his main criteria in 
the presence of inconsistencies in the narrative 
and in differences of outlook and interest. As 
the result of his analysis he disinters the three 
sources and prints them in full: (A) The Palestinian 
Gospel, written in Aramaic soon after A.D. 4o; 
(B) The Gospel of the Dispersion, a Greek source 
written for the Jews of the Dispersion about 
A.D. 67; and (C) The Gentile Gospel, composed in 
the fifties. It is obvious that if such a theory could 
be proved, the gains for the historical study of 
Gospel Origins would be considerable. Dr. Cadoux 
devotes a very attractive chapter to this question, 
and concludes his volume with a series of valuable 
Notes on special points raised in the investigation. 
Whether his main thesis is sound is a question 
which must be left to the experts. A first reading 
suggests that he is successful in strengthening the 
growing conviction that different sources do lie 


behind certain parts of the Gospel, but whether 
three sources cover in different ways the course 
of the gospel story, and whether they can be 
disentangled successfully, are much more specu- 
lative propositions. Can we, for example, be at 
all confident that Mk 14” belongs to A, 147%!- to B, 
and 14% to C? Such questions constantly arise as 
one reads Dr. Cadoux’s book, but this does not 
diminish our appreciation of a thorough and 
painstaking investigation undertaken with the 
unselfish devotion to minutiz which marks the true 
historical critic of the Gospels. 


_and the strength of his book lies in the twofold fact 
that his evaluations are those of an admirably 
_ balanced mind and that his standard is always and 
_ resolutely the Christian one. 

_ Many may feel that he goes too far when he says 
__ that by the eighteenth century ‘all Christian social 
- tradition had practically disappeared,’ and that 
only now are we engaged in building a new one 
piecemeal (p. 274 f.). But there is sufficient truth 
in the statement to raise an interesting historical 
question. This is only one of the numerous 
pregnant issues which are raised by this book and 
which make it a book to be studied, not only by 
study circles and the upper forms of schools, for 
which it was designed, but by all who wish to think 
clearly about the Christian way out of the social 
nfusions of the hour. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


Maxima debetur pueris reverentia. In other words, 
a book written for elementary readers should main- 
tain, if anything, a higher standard of accuracy than 
one intended for experts. The latter can detect 
errors for themselves, and are generally proof 
against misleading statements; the former must 
go where their guides lead them, whether along the 
high road or into the ditch. The more simple, 
intelligible, and attractive the style, the greater the 
danger if the author’s assertions are unreliable. 


SOURCES OF ST. MARK. 


In his book, The Sources of the Second Gospel 
ames Clarke; 6s. net), the Rev. A. T. Cadoux, 
-D., has made an interesting attempt to penetrate 
ind the Gospel of St. Mark to the earlier sources 
by the Evangelist. He sees signs of com- 
jlation in the presence of two accounts of the 


Il 
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As an instance of a book for beginners which 
needs to be read with critical reserve, we may cite 
a recent work entitled The Hebrew Heritage, by 
Professor Charles W. Harris, Chaplain of Lafayette 
College and Head of the Department of Religion, 
Easton, Pennsylvania (Abingdon Press ; $2.50). The 
plan of the work is excellent, and we greatly need 
something which will cover the ground surveyed 
here. Dr. Harris aims at giving us, not so much 
what Israel herself achieved, but a sketch of. the 
external influences which lay behind her and con- 
tributed to—we might almost say, directed—the 
progress of her thought. We have a summary of 
the archeological evidence, an account of the rise 
of the nation, of the religious and moral values 
in Hebrew Prophecy, sketches of Zoroastrianism, 
and of Greek religion and philosophy, and a brief 
narrative of the spiritual development of the 
post-exilic community. Some parts are excellent, 
especially in the archeological section, and the 
author has done his best to make use of sound 
authorities. No man can be a specialist in every 
area of so wide a field, and Dr. Harris has necessarily 
had to rely on the work of others for much of his 
material. Unfortunately he has not always appreci- 
ated his sources, and the results are sometimes 
rather disturbing. The greatest weakness is shown 
in the chapters dealing with Greece, and a few 
references will serve to illustrate his standard of 
accuracy. That he spells Gunkel’s name ‘ Gunkle’ 
(p. 273) and gives the title of Hesiod’s most famous 
poem as ‘ Work and Days’ (p. 285) may be simple 
printers’ errors. But his apparent rendering of 
Arma virumque cano as ‘ Of men and gods I sing’ 
(p. 277) cannot be so explained. He cites the death 
of Ajax as illustrating the ethical standards of the 
Iliad (p. 283), places Hesiod in ‘ backward Boethia,’ 
and states of Socrates: ‘His defense has been 
preserved for us in the Crito, and I quote the 
greater part of it’ (p. 305). The passage actually 
cited is a single paragraph from the Apology. 
Further comment and illustration are unnecessary. 

In dealing with the Old Testament itself, Dr. 
Harris is much more reliable, and he has made good 
use of several important post-war books. But he 
has failed to appreciate Dr. Oesterley’s account of 
the events which led to the Maccabean rising, 
and seems to be unaware of the recent trend of the 
criticism of the prophetic literature—few European 
scholars to-day would accept his general view of 
Ezekiel. Even in the archeological portion of the 
work we have an uncomfortable feeling that his 
statements may need checking by the actual 
authorities whom he quotes. 
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The weaknesses of this book are the more to b 
regretted, since it.is clear that Dr. Harris has ver) 
considerable gifts, and possesses a marked ability 
for seeing his subject as a whole, and so describing 
in true historical fashion the general progress of thi 
Hebrew people. A new edition of his work, care 
fully and critically revised by scholars competen' 
in its several departments, would be of the highes' 
value to the public for whom it is intended. A: 
1tis==— 


SECOND CORINTHIANS. 


The most recent addition to The Moffatt Nev 
Testament Commentary is an exposition o 
II Corinthians, by Professor R. H. Strachan, D.D 
(Hodder & Stoughton; 8s. 6d. net). It may by 
said at once that it fully maintains the high standarc 
set by previous volumes in this series. It is a fini 
piece of work, careful, scholarly, and spiritual 
Critical questions are adequately dealt with, bu 
they do not, as in some commentaries, take pre 
cedence over the teaching of the Epistle. Dr 
Strachan, on critical grounds which are generally 
conceded to have great weight, finds in the Epistl 
parts of three letters. The passage 6!4-7!, whicl 
comes in so abruptly in its present position, h 
takes to be part of an earlier letter of St. Paul’ 
written before 1 Corinthians, possibly the lette 
referred to in 1 Co 5°. Then there is ‘ the sever 
letter’ (2 Co 1o-131°) which seems to have bee! 
‘written to meet a serious revolt against Paul’ 
teaching and authority,’ and may be the lette 
referred to in 2 Co 2%. The rest of the Epistle wa 
‘ written from Macedonia after the crisis had passed 
and peace was restored.’ In support of thes 
theories Dr. Strachan writes convincingly, bu 
their acceptance or rejection does not affect th 
excellence of his commentary. Unlike many com 
mentators, Dr. Strachan has a mind of his ow! 
and does not hesitate to express it. His teachin, 
is luminous, sane, and Pauline. At various point 
he has fuller discussions of the weightier matter 
referred to in the Epistle, such as the Knowledg 
of God, the Sufferings of Christ, the New Covenant 
etc. The commentary is one which not onl 
elucidates the Apostle’s teaching, but is fitted i 
the richest sense to edify the House of God. 


IN THE FULNESS OF TIME. 


A very able and useful course of public lectures 
delivered in the University of Leeds by Professo 
E. O. James, D.Litt., Ph.D., F.S.A., has now bee 


| published under the title In the Fulness of Time 
(S.P.C.K.; 4s. net). The lectures, eight in number, 
sketch the historical background of Christianity, 
and treat such themes as the Greco-Roman world, 
Philosophy and the Mystery Religions, the Jewish 
Background, the Christ, St. Paul and the Apostolic 
Church, Gentile Christianity and Hellenism, Coun- 
_cils, Creeds and Cults, and Christian Civilization. 
_ This is a task which has often been attempted, 
especially in recent years, but we can think of few 
books in which it is so well accomplished, with such 
brevity and good historical judgment. As the 
_ Professor of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
‘in the University of Leeds, and the Editor of 
*Folk-Lore,’ Professor James brings the gifts of 
an expert in the field of Comparative Religion to 
his subject, and a feature of the lectures is the 
sane treatment given to the problems raised by 
| the Mystery Religions. Thus he emphasizes the 
_ differences, as well as the similarities, between 
early Christianity and these religions. ‘The worship 
_ of One who had passed through death and risen 
_ to life immortal was inherent in the Mystery cults,’ 
_he says, ‘ but He who had laid down His life on the 
Cross was as far removed from the mythological 
heroes of the Mysteries as was the Christian hope 
of eternal life from the Platonic affirmation of the 
deathlessness of the human soul’ (p. 156). This 
is one of those books, not too many in number, 
| which serve the dual purpose of providing a useful 
introduction to those to whom the subject is new, 
and at the same time of supplying a valuable 
summary of results for readers who have read 
widely in this realm. The positive note in the 
_ lectures is also a marked feature. Professor James 
| believes that ‘ Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
_ to-day, and for ever,’ and affirms that ‘if sound 
_ spiritual foundations are to be laid at the beginning 
"of this new era, when society is in grave danger of 
failing a victim to its own inherent disruptive 
_ forces, Christian values must be given their full 
' significance’ (p. 174). A valuable short bibliog- 
_ raphy is added to the volume, and an Index which 
| makes reference to special topics a pleasure and a 
_ delight. We cordially recommend these lectures. 


3 


THE RULING ELDER. 


In the life of the Scottish nation the influence of 
the Scots Kirk has been paramount, and nothing 
. been more characteristic of that Church than 
its rule by presbyters or elders. Much less than 


/ justice has been done to the ruling elders of the 
ottish Church. They have been made the butt 
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of ridicule and the object of the most bitter attacks. 
The popular presentation of them in literature is 
a gross caricature. Now at last they have found 
a worthy champion, learned, competent, and fair- 
minded, in Professor G. D. Henderson, D.D., 
D.Litt., whose book, The Scottish Ruling Elder 
(James Clarke; 6s. net), is an admirable history 
and a triumphant vindication of Scottish Presby- 
terianism. His subject is of wider than national 
importance. ‘The office of Elder unites in proud 
brotherhood a great body of consecrated Christian 
workers in the many Reformed Churches of the 
Continent, in England, Ireland, and Wales, in the 
United States, in the British Colonies, and in 
Scotland.’ The Church of Scotland has over thirty 
thousand elders, and to them particularly this work 
should be of great interest and value. Professor 
Henderson has put his strength into it, and in its 
preparation he has carried through an enormous 
amount of original research. He discusses with 
care and learning the origin and scriptural validity 
of the office with special reference to the discus- 
sions which took place at the Reformation. But 
the main part of the book is devoted to an account 
of the various functions of the eldership. The 
fullest and most enlightening chapter is that which 
deals with Kirk Session discipline. This much 
misunderstood subject is treated with great lucidity 
and candour in the light of the manners and moral 
sensibility of past times. ‘It is a complete mistake 
which leads some to denounce Calvin or Knox as 
haying introduced a new tyranny when they inter- 
fered with petty details of conduct.’ They were 
simply continuing medieval traditions. A chapter 
on ‘The Elder in Life and Literature’ brings 
together practically all that has been said in criti- 
cism or appreciation of the Scottish elder. In a 
valuable concluding chapter Professor Henderson 
deals with ‘Present-day Problems and Possi- 
bilities.” He is convinced that in the changed 
conditions of modern life the elder has still a place 
in the Church and a worthy work todo. He argues 
strongly for the admission of women into the ranks 
of the order. This is a book which fills a real blank 
and deserves to be widely read both in Scotland 
and in the ‘ regions beyond.’ 


THE HEBREW COLLEGE ANNUAL. 


The tenth volume of The Hebrew Union College 
Annual (of which the last issue seems to have 
appeared in 1932) may almost be described as a 
library rather than as a book (Cincinnati; $2.00). 
Some of the contributions are as long as small 
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books, and some contain matter which would 
justify independent monographs. Its range is very 
wide; English, French, German, and Italian (the 
last in a document cited) are used, while several 
of the articles contain extensive Hebrew texts. 
Contributors are not all Jews; where a Christian 
has valuable light to throw on Jewish matters, his 
co-operation is welcome. 

Biblical studies are represented by a long and 
searching article on the ancient calendars of Israel 
by Julius Morgenstern—an exhaustive and up-to- 
date discussion which touches on many sides of 
Old Testament research. Rabbinic lore finds a 
place in Kaminka’s essay on the mysticism of 
Simon b. Johai, in a study of the use of the Greek 
letters T and X in the Talmud by Fink, in a dis- 
cussion of the Mishnah text in Babylonia by Kahle 
and Weinberg, and a most interesting account of 
the relations between Judaism and the Church 
in the third century a.p. by Marmorstein. One of 
the most important pieces in the volume is the text 
of Kimhi’s commentary on Pss 42-72, hitherto 
practically inaccessible to the ordinary student, 
now carefully edited by S. I. Esterson. Some new 
historical texts were published by Dr. Mann in 
1931, and his opinions are criticised by Samuel 
Krauss of Vienna; a brief argument between the 
two scholars follows this article. ‘ Purims ’— 
poems commemorating the deliverance of Jewish 
communities from pressing dangers—are dealt with 
by Ginsgurger and Roth. Those selected by the 
latter are particularly interesting for the light 
they throw on the fortunes of Italian Jewry during 
the Napoleonic wars. Bernstein prints and dis- 
cusses a large number of Jewish epitaphs dating 
from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Finally, Israel Bettan writes an appreciation of the 
sermons of Jonathan Eybeschitz, perhaps the 
greatest of eighteenth-century Jewish preachers. 
The Hebrew Union College is to be congratulated 
on the production of a volume containing material 
so varied and so important at so low a price; we 
may perhaps hope that one or two of the articles 
may be published separately as independent 
monographs. 


In The Heart of the Eternal (Allenson; 2s. 6d. 
net), Mr. Ross Cuthbert has three theses, which 
he sets down before the three parts of his book, 
and which describe its content: Scripture implies 
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that God is happy as a Father and enjoying His 
heritage ; and that the object of every one of His 
instructions to His children is protective: Religious 
fervour is just family feeling working with unlimited 
expression and including the Father of all: and, 
we have given the word ‘ Father, when applied 
to God, a theological content not warranted by 
Jesus, and we have failed to read into it anything 
like its own full depth of meaning. These general- 
izations are expanded with a thoughtful and devout 
spirit in the’ book itself. 


The Book of Job, edited with an Introduction 
by the Rev. Canon A. Nairme, D.D. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 4s. 6d. net), contains 
the text of the R.V. with marginal summaries and 
a small, but adequate, number of notes. It is en- 
riched with four of William Blake’s etchings, and 
with a short introduction, in which Canon Nairne, 
in his own delightful and inimitable fashion, 
has given an outline of the modern position on 
the Book. The whole forms a charming edition 
of what is certainly one of the greatest poems 
in human literature. 


Dr. F. Townley Lord has done many readers a 
useful service in re-issuing in a first cheap edition a 
number of articles, first prepared some years ago, 
which treat in an arresting manner various forms 
of Christian enterprise—The Master and his Men 
(Carey Press; cloth 3s. 6d. net, paper 2s. net). 
He is impressed with the astonishing variety in 
the types of men and women who have proudly 
called themselves the Master’s followers, ‘and 
his purpose in these studies is to give some 
account of this variety. ‘ Probably the best and 
certainly the most interesting method,’ he says, 
‘is the study of typical men, for great movements 
are generally centred in great lives, and dominating 
principles are seen most clearly when they are seen 
at work.’ In this persuasion he first describes the 
devotion of the disciples, or ‘ the men who knew 
the Master.’ Then follow chapters on the martyrs, 
‘the men who would not bow to Cesar’ ; the monks 
and hermits, ‘the men who forsook the world’ ; 
the preaching friars, ‘ the men who took to the open 
road’; the great missionaries, ‘ the men who sailed 
to heathen lands’; and the great social workers, 
‘the men who carried the Gospel to the slums.’ 
A final chapter discusses the problems which face 
‘ the twentieth-century disciple.’ These studies are 
exceedingly well presented with a wealth of illus- 
tration and in clear, simple, and forcible English. 
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Nothing better could be desired for young people, 


_ for Sunday school teachers, and for preachers. 


A posthumous volume has always a pathetic 
interest of its own, especially when the author’s 


_ work has been brought to an untimely end. This 


interest attaches to The White Path, by Miss 


_ Margaret Doreen Haddon (Epworth Press ; 3s. 6d. 


net). Compelled by ill-health to relinquish her 
profession as a teacher, Miss Haddon sought a 
renewal of health on the Durham moors. There 


| for a brief period her literary gift blossomed in 


a series of short stories and sketches which she 
contributed to various papers. These have now been 
gathered together into a volume which will be a 
joy to those who knew and admired her work, and 
which should introduce her to many new readers. 


_ Her insight into Nature and human character is 


very keen, her literary touch delicate, and her 


_ kindly sympathy all-embracing. 


In Steimatzky’s Palestine Guide, by Zev Vilnay 


_ in collaboration with Dr. A. Bonné (Halcyon Book 


Co.; ros. 6d. net), we have an excellent guide- 
book for tourists and travellers in all the highways 


_ and byways of the Holy Land, containing a descrip- 


_ tion of all the places of historical interest as well as 
_ the centres of modern activity. The book is specially 
_ interesting to Biblical students, as great pains have 


been taken to describe the places and sites asso- 


_ ciated with the Bible, together with the passages 


_ printed, and issued in Palestine. 


from Scripture bearing upon them. The memory 
and traditions which sprang up later about these 
places are also introduced. While the book is 
intended mainly for Jewish readers, and deals 
largely with Jewish traditions, Jewish colonization, 
and Zionist achievements, it is none the less of 
great use to others entering the land or spending 
holidays there. The book, along with its maps and 
plans (which are numerous), has been prepared, 
Special study 


_ maps are provided for each of the large towns of 


Jerusalem, Tel-Aviv, and Haifa, and practically 
every chapter is accompanied by a small scale map 


_ of the particular route described, while the pocket 


lines and autobus routes. 


at the end also contains a special map of the railway 
We commend the book 


_ to all intending tourists and travellers in Palestine, 


_ especially those interested in Biblical history. 


|. Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have published 
in book form, with the title Making Friends with 
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Life (5s. net), the short addresses by the Rey. 
James Reid, D.D., of Eastbourne, which have 
been appearing week by week in ‘The British 
Weekly.’ Many will have read them there, but 
they will want to have them in this permanent 
form. To others they will be fresh, and they will 
marvel at the fertility of the thought and the 
gracious and appealing language in which it is 
expressed. 

Ever since the book ‘ Sister Eva of Friedenshort ’ 
appeared nearly two years ago, a considerable 
interest has been manifested in the life and work of 
that devoted woman, and requests have been made 
that more of her writings should be translated. 
In answer to these requests there has now been 
issued The Working of the Holy Spirit in Daily Life, 
by Sister Eva of Friedenshort (Hodder & Stoughton ; 
2s. 6d. net). It is brief and very simple, but at the 
same time very scriptural and_heart-searching. 
It is full of wise guidance for all who would walk 
in the Christian way and who covet the fullness 
of the Spirit of God. 


The Moravians have a place all their own in 
modern missionary history. Their story has often 
been told, but there is none that better bears 
retelling, for it is an almost unparalleled record 
of travel and adventure, faith and courage. Dr. 
Samuel King Hutton has given us the cream 
of it in By Patience and the Word (Hodder & 
Stoughton; 5s. net). It is no formal and con- 
secutive history—that would require volumes— 
but its chapters are a succession of vivid pictures. 
The writer has in an eminent degree an eye for 
the picturesque, and his book would provide an 
excellent series of short readings for Church meetings 
where missionary interest is fostered in that way. 
From the ice-fields of Greenland to the parched 
veldt of South Africa, from the slave plantations 
of the West Indies to the inaccessible mountains of 
Tibet, we are carried in imagination, and ever made 
to marvel anew at the living power of the Word of 
God. Dr. Hutton in conclusion briefly points the 
moral of his story. Two threads seem to him to have 
run through his pages. ‘The one is, that God 
always honours the faith of His servants who 
wait patiently for Him. . . . The second is, that 
into whatsoever strange tongue the Bible is trans- 
lated, it still conveys God’s message to mankind ; 
it still abides the power of God unto Salvation.’ 


The publication of The Great Shikar in Quetta, 
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by Elsie B. Fisk, M.B.E. (Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott ; 1s. net), is timely for two reasons. The 
first is that the great earthquake made the name of 
Quetta a household word. The second is that it 
is just a year since the death of Miss Sandes, the 
pioneer in the great Shikdr. ‘There are many 
who are acquainted with the Indian word for the 
pursuit of game, the sportsman’s word—Shikar. 
... The title of this book was suggested to the 
writer years ago by a General, interested in our 
work of winning men for God. When entering the 
Soldier’s Home in Quetta, he would always ask, 
“ How is the Great Shikar?”’ It is a shikar for 
the souls of men, as keen as ever hunt was. Every 
chapter of this little book tells of souls won for 
Christ, some of them from among the most hopeless 
cases in the army. The record is thrilling in no 
ordinary degree and is worthy to be set beside the 
miracles of grace wrought ‘ Down in Water Street.’ 


Women of the Bible, by Wilhelmina Stitch 
(Methuen ; 5s. net), is a very racy and at times an 
amusing book. The writer, who is an earnest and 
devout student of the Bible and a well-known 
speaker on religious themes, is anxious above 
everything to open her readers’ eyes to the human 
interest in the Bible stories. She lets her imagina- 
tion play about them with great freedom, and 
modernizes them sometimes in a surprising way. 
The women here portrayed might have lived in the 
twentieth century instead of Bible times. Noah’s 
wife has her housekeeping troubles in the ark 
without labour-saving appliances and with three 
daughters-in-law on board! Eve cheers her husband 
as they leave the Garden of Eden with the comment, 
‘ This is progress, Adam.’ Sarah nags at Abraham, 
and Rebecca wheedles Isaac in a sentimental way. 
Michal, David’s first wife, is thus described, ‘ petite, 
with a heart-shaped face, ivory skin, blue-black 
hair, and dark brown eyes with a shine in them. 
Lips as red as coral and a little scornful. She was 
like a white, fragrant jasmine whose petals are 
flushed with peony-pink—a passionate little thing.’ 
With all this fanciful portraiture there is a good 
deal of sound teaching and much shrewd comment 
on home and family life. 


Nothing could be more difficult for the expositor 
of Scripture than to write a commentary on the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians. The 
divine music of that heavenly lyric may so easily 
be marred and its pure gold dimmed. Dr. W. 
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Graham Scroggie has felt impelled to essay the 
task in The Love Life (Pickering & Inglis ; rs. net). 
His exposition, as is fitting, is exceedingly simple 
and amounts to little more than an analysis of the 
movements of St. Paul’s thought. Needless to 
say, coming from Dr. Scroggie’s pen, it is warmly 
devotional and intensely spiritual. 


Pax Dei, by the Rev. Patrick Cowley, M.A. 
(S.P.C.K.; 4s. net), is designated in the sub-title, 
‘An Approach to Mystical Theology.’ It is written 
with deep spiritual fervour, and the writer is evi- 
dently widely read in the literature of mysticism. His 
quotations are numerous and to the point. We 
note, however, on p. 31 that ‘ Camford’ should be 
“Camfield.’ If one might venture a general criticism 
it would be that the pax dei as represented here 
wears somewhat the appearance of being a hot-house 
plant, cultivated and forced up in a special atmo- 
sphere and trained along certain strictly marked 
lines. For instance, speaking of how mystic 
writers have located the ‘dark night of the soul’ 
in the last stage of the journey, the writer says, 
‘None has trod the Highway to God without this 
experience of complete dereliction and of being 
forsaken by Him almost at the very last ’—a 
pure assertion which has surely been contradicted 
by the experience of multitudes of saints who have 
passed with unclouded face from a Beulah land on 
earth to the heavenly land above. At the same time, 
as the Bishop of Southwark very truly says in a 
Foreword, ‘ In days of unceasing noise and motion 
it is well to be reminded of the need of quiet and 
stillness if we would keep in touch with the heart 
of things. . . . Because the author helps us to see 
something of this, both by his own words and also 
by the remarkable store of quotations from the 
words of others which he has brought together, I 
commend this book.’ It is a verdict with which 
every discerning reader will agree. 


The Creed and its Credentials (S.P.C.K.; 3s. net) 
is a short but comprehensive work on the Apostles’ 
Creed, written at the request of the Church Tutorial 
Classes Association by Bishop Lumsden Barkway 
of Bedford. The book should admirably fulfil its 
tutorial purpose, and the author has added to its 
usefulness by compiling a series of pointed questions 
on the contents of the various chapters. The 
expositions are clear and well punctuated; the 
standpoint is that of a reasonable apologetic ; 
and one feels and observes in reading the book that 
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the author is in close touch with recent English 
theological writing. We commend the volume very 
cordially. 


The Ven. Archdeacon Lonsdale Ragg, D.D., 
Editor of ‘The Tree Lover’ magazine, has written 
a little book on Tree Lore in the Bible (S.P.C.K. ; 
3s. 6d. net). Its object is ‘to make tree-lovers 
more familiar with the Bible, and Bible lovers 
with the trees.’ The writer deals with actual trees, 
like the Cedars of Lebanon, the Vine, the Fig, as 
well as woodcraft and husbandry ; and he also deals 
with symbolic trees like those in Paradise. It is 


all very interesting and informative, done by one 


who loves his subject, and knows it intimately. 
The illustrations, eight pencil drawings by the 


| author, are really beautiful. 


God in These Times, by Mr. Henry P. Van Dusen, 
Associate Professor of Systematic Theology in 


- Union Theological Seminary, New York (S.C.M. ; 


7s. 6d. net), is a discussion of the real relation of 
Christianity to the age in which we live. In a 
former book the author analysed the causes of 
the ‘sickness’ of contemporary religion, and 
attributed it largely to the dominant intellectual 
outlook of the past century. In this book he con- 
tinues the analysis and finds a second reason in 
the actual character of our modern age. It is an 


_ age ridden by abstractions, of which the chief are : 


the submission to the scientific conception of reality, 


_ the unreality of a religion divorced from practical 
_ and public affairs, and the adoption of a man- 


centred perspective in our view of the cosmos. 
The two great needs of the day are therefore 
a belief in the living God and a vision of the cure 
the Gospel offers for our social ills. These are the 
main topics. of the book. The discussion closes 
with two appendices, which are perhaps the best 
things in the volume, one dealing with the Christian 
critique of Communism, the other with the challenge 


_ to an ethical compromise presented to the believing 


Christian. The author has a wide-reaching outlook, 


and has thought deeply on the modern situation. 


_ No one will read his book without receiving both 


“ 


Z 
\ 


i 


stimulus and enlightenment. 


The Church Catholic, by Principal Nathaniel 


_ Micklem, D.D. (S.C.M.; rs. 6d. net), contains three 


addresses delivered in the interest of Christian 
union. The Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 


‘though a convinced Congregationalist, received 


much of his education under Church of England 
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auspices, and he has also had the experience of a 
wider communion during some years of ministry in 
the United Church of Canada. His outlook is 
marked by great candour and catholicity, and his 
argument is presented with complete courtesy 
and Christian good feeling. His thesis is that ‘ The 
Church as the Body of Christ, the Church Visible, 
needs an cecumenical organisation as the State 
needs a national.’ He feels the problem to be 
specially urgent in view of the state of the world 
to-day. ‘We should in these days recognise not 
merely the desirability but the necessity of a common 
Christian front against organised atheism, pagan 
nationalism and the secularism of the age.’ His 
words are weighty and seriously to be pondered, 
though for those who are not inclined to accept 
his conclusions his argument is too brief to be 
convincing. 


The motive and the basis of The Catholic Faith in 
Public Schools, by the Rev. F. G. Baring and the 
Rey. G. J. Ince (Williams & Norgate ; 4s. 6d. net), 
are both sound. The basis is the exceedingly un- 
satisfactory condition of religious education in 
Public Schools, and the motive is an earnest desire 
to improve matters there. But the improvement 
intended is not general; it is in the direction of 
Catholic doctrine and practice. The Bishop of 
Bradford in a Foreword deplores the fact that ‘ the 
Church suffers in order that Nonconformist or 
pagan schoolboys and their parents shall not be 
offended.’ And as to the aim of the writers, Dr. H. 
S. Box in a preface says that ‘if the Christian 
Faith is a revelation from God, then it must all be 
true, and anyone who is convinced that it is a 
Divine revelation is reasonably bound to accept it 
whole and entire, without picking and choosing.’ 
He also adds: ‘ Men are by no means free to believe 
what they choose, for what they choose to believe 
very often happens not to be the truth.’ It is in 
the spirit of such assertions that the book is written, 
but the book is really much better than these 
surprising sentiments would lead us to expect. 


The grave issues raised by the problem of religious 
education form the subject of a German publication, 
How to Teach Evangelical Christianity, by Mr. 
Theodor Heckel, translated by Mr. Norman E. 
Richardson and Mr. Klaas Jacob Stratemeier 
(Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids ; 
cloth $1.25, paper $.75). Teachers will not find 
many hints on method here in the technical sense, 
but rather a full discussion of the question: What 
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is to be taught? Is it the Word of God or the 
ideas of man? Is it the claim of Christ or the ethical 
standards of society? But, although ‘ method’ 
in the narrower sense is subordinate in this essay, 


of 
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teachers will find guidance on material points, 
and inspiration for independent work. The book 
contains a full consideration of what may be called 
the experimental background of a teacher’s task. 
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Experiments in Christian Service. 
III. Christ in the Docks. 


By Sir REGINALD KENNEDY-Cox, FOUNDER-WARDEN OF THE DOCKLAND SETTLEMENTS. 


In far-off days our Lord sat by the seaside and 
taught those men, who earned their living from the 
sea, the lessons of life. The teaching was simple, 
but it entered into the minds and hearts of simple 
folk and changed their lives. To-day, almost two 
thousand years after that first ministry, the Church 
of Christ here on earth attempts to continue that 
divine teaching of life’s lessons to simple folk, but 
it fails to a certain extent because the teaching 
has lost its fundamental simplicity. As age has 
succeeded age, elaboration has been piled upon 
elaboration and a system has been evolved in theory 
to meet the special requirements of each successive 
age, but in reality a part of the tradition has 
been lost in the mist of antiquity. This is tragedy 
for the simple folk of to-day ; never since the days 
of the Great War has there been a greater need 
for a simple faith than there is at this hour. 

This brief account of a special piece of work 
must, I fear, to a very great extent, be of a personal 
nature. It is the story of how the teaching of our 
Lord has been presented to hundreds of thousands 
of simple folk in Dock areas during the last thirty 
years. 

The story commences five years before King 
George came to the throne, when the Dockland of 
that day had been reduced to misery by a series of 
long and bitterly fought strikes. Misery was rife 
in the homes of Dockland to an almost unbelievable 
extent, and it was difficult for simple folk to believe 
that Christ still cared for His brethren of the 
Docks. The churches were functioning, but the 
congregations were mainly women and children— 
it was rare to see a man unless he was a very 
prosperous small shop-owner. 

It was obvious, that if the message was to be 
given to the people, who were needing it so badly, 
their confidence must first be won, and then the 
message itself must be presented in an acceptable 


form. During the strikes the people were fed at 
the Dockland Settlement—one daily meal, the 
barest necessities of life; and, as at all times, visits 
had to be made; the situation understood—here - 
there was and always is very real difficulty—the 
correct poise must be preserved between sentiment — 
and common sense ; individual confidence must be 
restored to those who have been deprived by misery 
of all belief, even in self. 

Once men and women felt that they actually | 
had something to thank God for, the first invitation — 
to simple family prayers was made. In England, 
young virile men are always shy of taking part in 
religious services with elderly women or young 
children. It is natural ; and it is necessary to divide 
services into at least three groups—men, women, 
and children—so that the speakers (and the 
petitions) deal with the special needs of the particu- 
lar groups. The modern industrialist is sincerely 
interested in religion’s point of view upon the 
problems of the day, but he is not interested in the 
Old Testament—to him it seems so remote as to 
be almost mythical, and the strong invective and 
relentless bloodshed bewilders him as being incom- 
patible with his definite conception of religion— 
the Hebrew theme running through the whole 
narrative makes him conscious of a nationalistic 
strain alien to his own. All these points of diver- 
gence have to be gradually smoothed out and the 
attendance at religious services themselves have 
to be made an occasion of real pleasure, rather than 
a merely qualifying duty. 

Quite early in the history of this work at the 
Docks the cinematograph (then in its infancy) was 
introduced for definite propaganda purposes. The 
desire was to ‘ bring in’ the maximum number of 
adults who had obviously never been in contact 
with any form of spiritual life before. The system 
was for a blank wall in a side street to be taken 
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and covered with a lantern sheet and the lantern 
to be installed in the window of a small house upon 
the opposite side of the road—the adjoining window 
acting as an open-air pulpit. Underneath these 
windows a small voluntary orchestra was installed. 
The music attracted the crowd—the magnified 
pictures riveted their attention, and finally the 
powerful lungs of the speaker consolidated the 
position. But this was merely the first stage of 
this special piece of missionary work. After half 
an hour or so a notice was thrown upon the sheet 
that for the rest of the evening the service would 
be continued by a real cinema inside the adjoining 
hall, ‘ for grown-ups only’ ; the music led the way, 
and in every case a more than crowded hall resulted. 
The success of the service then depended largely 
upon the personality of the speaker. 

From these missionary efforts sprang a series of 
clubs, football teams, mixed evenings, etc., but all 
based upon a spiritual foundation. In every case, 
at every new centre of Dockland work, a small 
chapel came into existence as the heart of the work, 
and in each case, as the years went by, these were 
increased in size to meet the steady flow of young 
dock workers needing its help. The outstanding 
feature which emerged as the years passed was the 
fact that men are always ready to accept religion 
—in fact are pathetically eager to receive it—if 
presented in the simplest possible form, with the 
greatest possible reverence and sincerity, and at 
times suitable to local conditions! They will not 
accept anything that appears to be mere routine 
without much conviction behind it. Young working- 
men also resent the obviously emotional, which 
strikes them as being merely funny and undignified ; 
above all, they bitterly resent the use of long words 
or phrases which clearly denote a superior form of 
education enjoyed by the speaker in comparison 
with themselves. Continually there is the cry, 
‘Oh, he is a gentleman and understands these 
things, but I don’t know really what he is talking 
about!’ It is strange that in these democratic 
days with education of such a high standard 
there are still many of the young clergy who are 
not sufficiently intelligently educated to simplify 
their talks and who consequently drive away their 
congregations, which in many cases may have 
been collected together with difficulty. The advent 
to-day of wireless sermons by the most eloquent 
preachers also puts the moderate or indifferent 
speaker at a serious disadvantage—a disadvantage 
which can always be repaired by palpable devotion 
to his cause and energy in the pursuit of it. In 
Dock areas, the nature of the work has been 
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especially difficult, as the casual employment, forced 
by Dock circumstances, tide, fog, unforeseen delay 
at sea, etc., all combine to discourage men. In 
the old days they tried to drown their disappoint- 
ments in drink, and this continued indulgence in 
drunkenness destroyed their self-respect, and their 
natural decency of feeling made them so ashamed 
that they felt that any attempt at religion, under 
such circumstances, was sheer hypocrisy, and so 
they sank farther and farther into the mire. To-day 
this is all changed—the ‘ drinking’ is infinitesimal. 
We, who sit upon local benches of Justices in 
East London, know that the Bank Holiday seasons 
which used to be the peak points of disorder are 
now comparatively free from drink charges. Educa- 
tion has been a main factor in this amazing change 
—education of those who used to drink, and also 
education of those who provide facilities for the 
drinking. To-day most of the public houses have 
reformed themselves, so much so that they are 
now in a very real sense inns or places of refresh- 
ment, where people no longer feel that they are 
not welcome unless they consume large quantities 
of beer or spirituous liquor. This change in the 
people’s point of view, combined with the over- 
whelming popularity of the cinema, motor and 
cycle traffic, Sunday games and ‘ week-end camps,’ 
is steadily revolutionizing the habits of the people, 
and the Church cannot drift along the old easy 
lines with set hours for services, and services them- 
selves very little changed in form since early 
Victorian days. 

The work of the Dockland Settlements is such 
that year by year it attempts to adapt itself to the 
changing needs of the people. When they moved 
from the tiny Dockside back streets to the hop fields 
of Kent, the Dockland Settlement moved with them 
and provided them with chapel, with hospital, 
and with recreation centre. Now that new housing 
estates are relieving the congestion of Dock Slum- 
land, the Dockland Settlements once again move 
with the people, and only this month the biggest 
of all new Dockland centres is being opened at 
Dagenham, where an enormous new population is 
springing into existence. The work of ministry to 
all these people must, by force of circumstances, be 
highly skilled. No one is sent as a Warden of a 
Dockland branch until he has served an apprentice- 
ship in Dockland work for many years at Dockland 
Headquarters in Canning Town. They must be 
able to organize clubs, collect financial help, and, 
above all, be eloquent in simple church services. 
It is by no means easy to find men who can combine 
all three gifts, but real devotion overcomes most 
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difficulties, and the work itself is of an engrossing 
nature. Workers at different times leave the 
Dockland Settlements through force perhaps of 
domestic circumstances, but time after time they 
ask to come back as the work seems to them to be 
so worth while in comparison with commercial life ; 
in fact, so much so that they are prepared to even 
make real financial sacrifices to carry on once more 
the old enthralling missionary work. 

The past year is of particular interest, as His 
Majesty’s Jubilee has set the seal of Royal approval 
upon social work itself. In other reigns the 
hospitals have dominated the public mind, but for 
King George’s Silver Jubilee the national gift 
has been devoted to social service, a tribute, not 
only to His Majesty’s care of the less fortunate of 
his subjects, but also to the devoted work which 
has been carried on so quietly and persistently 
throughout this happy reign. The sum collected, 
though large in size, will yet prove comparatively 
small in income, compared with the innumerable 
demands upon its resources. ‘ Depressed areas’ 
has become a sad new phrase in the national 
vocabulary, and such areas make a natural first 
demand, and a very substantial one, upon any 
official fund. The Docks in a lesser degree have 
been definitely depressed areas, as shipping, since 
the end of the War, has been in a depressed state ; 
but generous persons continue to give freely to 
support all work which they believe in, and Great 
Britain still leads the world in the spontaneous 
generosity which she has always shown, and which 
has been a vital factor, in welding all classes of the 
community into one real family under the leader- 
ship of our King. 

There is, however, one disturbing element in 
these stressful modern days, and that is that there 
has been a tendency for social work to come into 
existence, divorced from spiritual background. 
This is a very real danger. Men under these circum- 
stances only become materialistic, hard, machine- 
minded. The prevalence of suicide to-day, especi- 
ally amongst comparatively young persons, can be 
attributed to a hopelessness of outlook once men 
are taught that religion is of comparative unimport- 
ance and merely a social code. Social bodies often 
shun the effort to place religion before their 
members, because they fear loss of easy popularity, 
or are more often frankly lazy of making the 
sustained effort, which is naturally demanded by 
spiritual labour. 

Dockland has felt, and to-day knows, that no 
social work is lasting unless behind it is the inspira- 
tion of spiritual guidance. The problems to be 
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faced, the tragedies to be encountered, the break- 
down of merely’ human schemes for help, all — 
reaffirm that without faith we cannot help others, 
nor lead them to happiness and success. Life to 
many is a gamble, but for those who embark upon 
social work built up upon a simple faith the gambling 
element is eliminated ; one knows that all will be 
well and the fret and anxiety of modern effort are 
removed. There is always the natural impatience 
from the desire to expand—to supply needs when 
they seem urgent. Dockland has a Holiday Home 
at Herne Bay to restore health to tired workers 
from East London streets. This, however, could be 
increased three times in size to meet the continuous 
demands made upon its accommodation; in the 
same way the Dockland Nursery School could 
provide for four times the number of children if 
the money were forthcoming for its expansion, but 
these are only minor sides of the great work which 
goes on down in our main Dock areas. 

It is almost impossible to give a picture, in a few 
pages, of work which has been steadily growing 
through thirty years. The building up of a staff, 
gradually adapting themselves to the environment 
of difficult Dock areas, the set-backs and disappoint- 
ments which come our way; the determination 
over and over again to build up the homes which 
seem doomed to crash down; the jobs found for 
unemployed lads at home and at sea; but, above 
all, the gradual development of family life—the 
higher standard of living, the growth of self-respect. 
At the end of thirty years the child of ten who 
first came to us is now a mature person of forty 
with children of his or her own, who in their turn 
are coming to their parents’ ‘Old Club.’ It is only 
in the second generation that one can prove one’s 
success or failure with the first. 

Dockland is particularly happy in this its second 
generation—tiny children now thronging our 
nursery school—getting regular meals, regular sleep, 
and regular prayers. These things must build up 
an entirely changed life from the preceding genera- 
tion. The instability of slum-dwellers is often due 
to lack of sleep in childhood! The sharing of a 
house with a mass of other noisy neighbours ruins, 
perhaps imperceptibly, the nervous system of 
slightly underfed and often overtired young people. 
There is no stamina to fall back upon, but this is 
rapidly being changed to-day. If only each and 
every Church institution could automatically have 
nursery schools attached to it as the training-ground 
for its next cycle of congregations ! 

With all the allurement of modern amusements ~ 
around the young people, an organization like the — 
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Dockland Settlements can only hope to succeed if 
it has sufficient money to keep pace with its secular 
rivals, with modern lighting and lavish heat. At 
the same time, and above all, they must have won 
the affection of the people so that the new genera- 
tion feels that here indeed are friends more tried 
than the new ones, old friends still comparatively 
mentally up to date, not condemning off-hand 
everything that youth admires to-day, and so, 
without seeming wiser, at any rate seeming more 
understanding than the world around. These are 
the happy bonds which bind a community together 
and produce a lasting and constructive future. 
Those who work at the Dockland Settlements 
are to a certain extent now specialists, and this is 
an age of specialization. Just as more and more 
the Salvation Army and The Church Army have 
devoted their work to the relief of the ‘ down and 
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outs,’ and the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and such bodies 
to the promotion of the health and continued educa- 
tion of the young clerk and those in regular work, 
so Dockland has devoted itself to the half-way 
house, as it were—the casual worker, who may at 
any time slide down to the ranks of the permanently 
unemployed—the man or boy who is apt to slip 
between two stools. One feels that our Lord is 
very near to these men at the Docks, that those 
who collected by Gennesaret shore of old are the 
prototypes of these men to-day, who need the same 
simple lesson of how to live life, who need the same 
divine understanding and, above all, are needing 
love—so rare in a busy world, but so infinitely 
precious and so lasting. If Dockland can give men 
this, even in a small way, all the years of pre- 
paration and striving will have been well worth 
while. 


Worship and Morality. 


By THE REVEREND F. A. Fartrey, M.A., B.D., BLACKPOOL. 


THE worshipping man is expected to be a moral 
man, and if he is not he incurs the odium of hypoc- 
risy. Beyond that there is no general agreement 
that there is any necessary connexion between 
worship and morality. Certainly it is not assumed 
that the moral man must be also a worshipping 
man. The prophet in Israel and the philosopher 
in Greece, who together have been the ethical 
teachers of the Western world, were laymen in 
revolt against the cultus, or at least against certain 
features of the cultus which was followed in their 
time. That fact alone raises the question which 
is before us ; namely, what is the connexion, if any, 
between worship and personal character ? 

Religion must be ethical—‘ Faith without works 
ts dead.’ The victory of the prophets has been as 
complete as any in controversies which deal with 
subjects not open to demonstration by objective 
evidence and experiment. The Christian religion 
is everywhere regarded as an ethical religion, and 
the other religions are valued, by us in the West 
at least, according to the standard of ethical 
teaching which each of them sanctions. 

The victory of the prophets does not, however, 
stop there. Since ‘ works’ are so essential, it may 
be asked whether they are not, of themselves, 


enough. The teaching of St. Paul is relevant here, 
but the world has not agreed to accept it, and a 
multitude of voices to-day proclaims that works 
are sufficient to justify a man. Again and again 
we hear, even from some who are members of our 
churches, that it is what we do that counts, and 
it is implied that what is believed is of much less 
consequence. Popular thought on the relation 
between worship and character follows this regres- 
sion: religious beliefs derive their value from the 
conduct they sanction, and worship is serviceable 
in maintaining those beliefs and thereby inspiring 
virtuous conduct. Worship is a means to a means 
to the end—which is personal character. In such 
a climate of thought it is not surprising that worship 
is regarded as non-essential, provided that the 
essential, which is virtuous conduct, can be secured 
without it. It seems, therefore, to the world at 
large that it is a valid and perhaps a final criticism 
of the churches to say, ‘ There are people as good 
outside as within them.’ A further result is that 
many well-intentioned people deem that the 
function of the Church, the training of character, 
can be better fulfilled without the encumbrances 
of creed and ritual. Associations like the Rotary 
Club pledge themselves to certain ethical ideals 
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such as ‘ Service before Self,’ without seeking any 
religious sanction or stimulus. Even the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Guides, while encouraging 
loyalty to religious communions, and affirming, 
somewhat briefly, the need of religion, are prepared 
to undertake the training of character without any 
definite religious basis. The guiding consideration 
here, of course, is to provide such a constitution 
for these related movements as shall exclude none 
on grounds of differences in religious belief or 
methods of worship, but the very attempt is based 
on two assumptions: (1) that it is character which 
is the end to be kept in view, and (2) that the form 
which worship may take is irrelevant to the kind 
of character produced and may therefore be left 
optional. The Scout Law may be stated in more 
general and liberal terms than those of the Ten 
Commandments or the rest of the Jewish Law, but 
the keeping of it is still a ‘ righteousness which is of 
the law.’ There are many other movements which 
imply a similar attitude to worship. More im- 
portant, and perhaps a cause of the tendency as 
well as an example of it, is the fact that our whole 
educational system, from the great public schools 
to the elementary schools, is based upon the 
assumption that worship is an optional and 
secondary interest. 

Is Worship the Means and Morality the End ?— 
What are we to say to this? Do we agree that the 
matter of primary importance, the end to be kept 
in view, is the production of good human character ? 
If we do, then worship may be regarded either as 
a useful aid to this end, or as its indispensable 
means. We may bring together two utterances of 
our Lord which do seem to be related. ‘ By their 
fruits ye shall know them, and ‘I am the vine, 
ye are the branches: He that abideth in me, and 
I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for apart 
from me ye can do nothing,’ 

Yet really, granted the assumption that the end 
is morality, it is difficult for us to maintain, in the 
face of the evidence, that this end is unattainable 
without worship, or even that worship has proved 
the most effective means of achieving that end. 
We are certainly failing to convince the world of 
this, for it has tacitly, if not explicitly, come to 
the conclusion that there are other and better ways. 
We probably have an unthought-out conviction 
that both morality and worship are necessary. 
But why are they necessary, and for what? Is 
morality necessary for worship, or worship necessary 
for morality? ‘That antithetic question, like so 
many antitheses, is misleading, for we can answer, 
‘Both. That will, indeed, be the answer we shall 
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propose: Morality is necessary for worship, and — 


worship for morality. But the answer is not 
complete. “The fundamental question is: Which 
is the end, and which the means? If morality is 
the end, the world will not be persuaded of our 
double assertion, and we may be forced by the 
logic of facts to surrender it. Our full contention, 
therefore, is that worship, or the Vision of God, is 
the end, and that morality is necessary because 
defects of personal character are hindrances to that 
vision; and further, that morality has no sure 
foundation or sanction unless it looks to some end 
beyond itself. That is to say, we raise our protest 
against that anthropocentric humanism which is 
the, fount of much altruistic service to-day, and 
which has invaded our pulpits and is quite well 
established in the minds of most of our people, 
and we affirm that the life of man should be theo- 
centric, that his ‘ chief end is to glorify God and 
to enjoy him for ever,’ and that he must continue 
baffled and confused until he knows and worships 
God. 

Worship has been the Fount of Morality—That is 
our contention. What are our grounds for it? 
Let us look at this moralistic humanism, both at 
its source and in its more recent issues. 

In the first place, the fact that the Hebrew 
prophets and the Greek philosophers were laymen 
in revolt against the cultus as they knew it is not 
as conclusive as it looks. It does not prove that 
they were not worshipping men. The Hebrew 
prophets brought their word from God; they 
spoke in His Name. Remembering that the phrase 
‘the Vision of God’ does not mean any sense- 
imagery, objective or subjective, but a spiritual 
attitude, a knowledge that God is real and present, 
more real than the phenomena whose existence the 
ordinary man would not dispute—remembering 
that, then the work and message of the prophets 
were the results of their vision of God. Sometimes, 
as with Isaiah and Ezekiel, they attempt to repre- 
sent that experience in verbal imagery, but others, 
as Amos and Jeremiah, are content with the 
simpler statements, ‘The Lord took me from 
following the plough,’ or ‘The Lord said unto 
me...’ Their message had its source in, and 
derived its authority from, their own vision of God, 
particularly from their vision of Him as righteous, 
or holy, or as showing the quality of kindly love, 
and therefore as requiring those qualities in His 
worshippers. Their concern was that the popular 
worship was invalidated by sin, and their purpose 
was to improve worship by removing the moral 
taint which spoiled it. ‘Who shall ascend into 
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the hill of the Lord? or who shall stand in his 
holy place? He that hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart ; who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
nor sworn deceitfully.’ They did not argue that 
only by such and such behaviour could a decent 
and comfortable social order be secured; they 
taught instead that an unjust and oppressive social 
order was a sin against God. Injustice was wrong, 
not because it hurt some one, but because it did 
not accord with their vision of God. It is true 
that they seem sometimes to appeal to self-regarding 
motives ; for example, when they affirm that the 
national stability or prosperity is conditional upon 
moral and spiritual renewal. But they never hold 
that national well-being to be an end in itself. God 
has a purpose for which He has chosen Israel ; 
that purpose can only be fulfilled by a faithful 
people, and Israel’s continuance is dependent upon 
the fulfilment of that appomted function. Hence 
the connexion between well-doing and well-being. 
Both are held together in the unity of the Divine 
purpose, for which both exist. The national good 
can be secured, not by seeking it by those oppor- 
tunist policies which suggest themselves to the 
minds of men, but by simple obedience to the will 
of God, as known to those who have the vision 
of God. 

Neither were the Greek philosophers, especially 
those who contributed most to ethical thought, 
men of earth-bound vision and interests. Socrates 
had his datmonion, his inner voice, or special 
revelation, and his teaching concerning the unity 
of God and the Divine purpose of good for man 
shows that he had his vision of God. Plato held 
that the chief qualification for statesmanship was 
to fix the attention upon the transcendent form of 
the good, for a standard of values for human life 
can only be reached by contemplation of tran- 
scendental and changeless being. The empirical 
can only be understood in terms of the universal. 
Aristotle valued contemplation above action. 
‘The act of contemplation,’ he said, ‘is what is 
most pleasant and best.’ ‘And life also belongs 
to God; for the actuality of thought is life, and 
God is that actuality ; and God’s essential actuality 
is life most good and eternal.’ 

The main sources, therefore, of the ethical inter- 
pretation of religious duty and of the humanism 
to which it has led are found in men whose views 
were theocentric. Worship, or contemplation of 
the Divine, has been the fount of morality, and 
has set the standards for personal character. When 
we dispense with such contemplation we are 
borrowing our morality. But it may still be argued 
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that that borrowed morality is enough for the 
ordinary man, that, while the favoured few may 
have their vision of God which makes them prophets, 
the duty of the many is confined to right action. 

The Failure of Ethics without Religion—We must 
now see how such attempts at living the good life 
without worship have worked out. The last 
century was marked by some rigour in exacting 
conformity with its moral standards, by widespread 
and varied philanthropic effort, and by a declining 
interest in worship. There was still a religious 
sanction for both its philanthropy and its morality 
—a sanction conveniently expressed in the words 
of the Epistle of James: ‘Pure religion and 
undefiled before our God and Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and 
to keep himself unspotted from the world,’ and 
also in what is perhaps the most popular of the 
sayings of Jesus: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 
unto me.’ I have some misgiving that the popu- 
larity of that saying is chiefly due to the escape it 
offers from direct, personal attention to Jesus. 
Attending to other people is easier, and makes 
fewer demands, and if therefore it is an accredited 
substitute, that is a welcome relief. Side by side 
with this humanist religion there were also attempts 
to erect ethical systems which were to be inde- 
pendent of religion ; and of these the best known 
and most widely accepted were Utilitarianism, 
and the ethics of Herbert Spencer and others who 
based themselves on the new theory of Evolution. 
During this time the Church herself was teaching 
the duties of service and moral orthodoxy as 
primary, and thereby encouraging the neglect of 
worship as being of secondary importance. Active 
benevolence came to be the hall-mark of the 
Christian. 

It is significant that the century which put the 
chief stress on morality has been followed by one 
of something approaching moral anarchy. When 
the sanction and impulsion of the vision of God 
are withdrawn from morality what is left is ex- 
pediency, graced a little by ‘ good form,’ and what 
constitutes good form will deteriorate as it loses 
the after-glow of the departed vision. The politics 
of Europe to-day are no better morally for a century 
of ethical teaching and exhortation, and we are 
learning that no statesmanship can be trusted 
which is not grounded in the statesman’s vision 
of God. Apparently Plato was right. Sexual 
morality is fast becoming a matter of taste. Prosti- 
tution has diminished, because it is sordid and 
physically risky, but sexual indulgence may be 
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justified, in the opinion of many, simply by mutual 
desire. Morality is falling into ruins, and it is only 
persistent and pathetic belief in the inevitability of 
progress which leads us to assume that this must 
be a transition to some new and improved morality. 
When ethics has no absolute standard, such as is 
derived from the contemplation of God, man 
becomes the measure of all things, which means 
that each man becomes a law unto himself, except 
in so far as society sees some danger to itself in 
such individual liberty. Conventional morality has 
even now fallen to the standard that no conduct 
is blameworthy which is not anti-social. The core 
of the Barthian teaching is a protest against this 
relativity in ethics. 

The Imagination and the Will.—This historical 
demonstration of the dependence of morality on 
worship may now be supplemented by a considera- 
tion for which psychology supplies the hint. 
Morality is concerned with conduct, but behind 
conduct lie motives, desires, intentions, the imagina- 
tion, and the will. The familiar sentence, ‘ When 
the imagination and the will are in conflict, the 
imagination always wins, is a somewhat loose 
assertion, for I can direct my imagination by my 
will. I can choose to attend to this rather than to 
that. But there is this truth in it. What is con- 
templated moves us and stamps its impress upon 
us. Morality devoid of vision is a laboured attempt 
to observe certain laws, and Ro 7 shows how dis- 
appointing that attempt can be even when made 
by so earnest and well-trained a devotee as Saul, 
the Pharisee. It is negative and prohibitive. No 
contrast can be greater than that between the 
failure and despair of Ro 7, and the success and 
confidence of 2 Co 3!%. ‘We all, with unveiled 
face, reflecting as a mirror the glory of the Lord, 
are transformed into the same image, from glory 
to glory.’ That is the difference between a right- 
eousness which is of the Law and a righteouSness 
which is of faith. The one must toil and travail 
to become such as can endure the presence of God ; 
the other sees God, and is transformed gradually 
by the vision. ‘It is that which we most delight 
in,’ said Augustine, ‘to which we must conform.’ 

Ethics needs a Standard.—Morality, to be positive, 
must have a standard other than that of a law. 
Hedonism is ruled out, for we are agreed that 
happiness, if it is to come at all, must come as a 
kind. of by-product, as the satisfaction which 
ensues upon achieving some other aim. Of the 
main ethical theories we are therefore left with 
Perfectionism. But what is perfection? If the 
supreme moral end is to help on the process of 
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development, we must ask ‘development to 
what?’ Herbert-.Spencer would answer that 
development consists ‘in improved adjustment of 
inner relations to external conditions. But human 
progress has consisted largely in the adjustment of 
environment to ourselves. Man refuses to regulate 
himself solely by the external conditions he finds. 
Perfect adjustment to environment might, indeed, 
prove morally fatal, by depriving those who have 
not the vision of God of their only stimulus to 
effort. The theory of evolution may help us to 
look back with understanding, and even forward 
with hope, but it does not tell us what we are to 
look for and to strive after. Perfection, as an 
ethical end, requires some vision of the Perfect. 
Worship gives us the vision, reached in con- 
templation, stamped in by adoration. It is that 
vision which alone can elicit the cry, ‘ Depart from 
me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord, for it alone shows 
the gap between attainment and perfection. It is 
for lack of that vision that many people believe 
that they have reached a satisfactory moral standard 
when they can pay their way and do their occasional 
good turn and behave decently to those about them. 

This is why religion without righteousness is 
properly condemned, for it shows that it was not 
God who was really worshipped, that God has not 
been really seen. 

Why be good ?—Though morality be as dependent 
on the vision of God as we have contended it to 
be, it is not for the sake of improving morals that 
we should worship God. We love because He first 
loved us, because He is Love. Injustice, hatred, 
cruelty, even just loveless behaviour must therefore 
unfit us for the fuller vision which, having once 
seen Him, we must crave. The fellowship for which 
personal goodness is a condition is not only our 
fellowship with men, nor is the citizenship for which 
it prepares us only good citizenship of earthly 
states. ‘That unbroken personal intercourse with 
the Divine is the end for which man was created ; 
that a foretaste of this experience is possible even 
in this life; that to receive it depends upon moral 
rectitude and issues in increase of personal holiness 
—these,’ says Dr. K. E. Kirk (The Vision of God, 
108), ‘are the pillars of the New Testament con- 
ception.’ The purpose of life is not to achieve 
success in measuring ourselves against a moral 
standard, but to see God. 

It cannot be contended that this results in a 
wholly disinterested morality, for some desire for 
something must always actuate the conduct of 
man; but when that desire is to see God, his 
attention is at least concentrated elsewhere than on 
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himself, and the pride and self-satisfaction to which 
servants of humanity are so prone are impossible 
in those whose service is prompted and rewarded 
by the vision of God. 

The dependence of morality on religion means 
that there is no future of any consequence for purely 
ethical societies, and the fact that personal character 
is a condition of the vision of God means that 
there is no validity in such supposed short cuts to 
that vision as Theosophy or Gnosticism. In fact, 
the vision of God is not to be regarded as available 
only or chiefly in mystical experiences with an 
emotional tinge, for which some temperamental 
aptitude may be necessary. The mirrors of God 
in the world He has made and in the heart of man, 
in which the Hebrew prophets and the Greek 
philosophers found their image of Him, are still 
with us, but we have also the vision we need in 
the ‘ face of Jesus Christ.’ It is to this that our 
worship should be directed. ‘ We ail, with unveiled 
face, behold and reflect the glory of the Lord.’ 
‘That I may know him’ was the longing which 
animated St. Paul’s self-discipline, and it is the 
deepest desire of the Christian. 

Men and women are asking to-day why they 
need be sober or continent or honest, so long as 
others are not damaged or social coherence 
threatened ; and there is no answer to be given 
except this—that you may know Him. It is said 
that virtue is its own reward, but that savours of 
smugness; for when it does not pay but even 
proves costly, as it so often does, how can virtue 
be its own reward except to those who find self- 
satisfaction in the contemplation of their own 
well-doing ? 

Worship directs us to an other-worldliness which 
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Wirginifius Muerisque. 
Impressions that last. 


By THE REVEREND SIDNEY H. PRICE, 
GREAT SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ How shall it be known ? ’—1 Co 14°. 
Nor long ago a friend and I were walking along the 


sea front at Torquay, and my friend stopped sud- 
denly, examining the footpath. ‘Look there,’ he 
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is not a next-worldliness, but rather embraces this 
world. The empirical is understood in terms of 
the universal and transcendent. Worship makes 
holiness of life and the service of man imperative, 
not merely as good in themselves for this temporal 
world, but as required by what we have seen of 
the eternal God. We cannot acquiesce in any evil, 
for there is none in Him. Says Thomas Aquinas : 
‘The last end for man is the contemplation of the 
truth ...and to this end all other human 
activities seem to be directed. For perfect con- 
templation we require bodily health, which is 
secured by all such artificial contrivances as are 
necessary to life. We require freedom from the 
perturbation of the passions, which is attained by 
the moral virtues and prudence. We require 
freedom from external perturbations—a freedom 
at which the entire organization of civil govern- 
ment aims. So, if you will look at the matter 
rightly, all human occupations appear to be directed 
to the needs of those who contemplate the truth.’ 
All such occupations acquire a greater importance 
and urgency from the fact that they are means to 
an end greater than themselves. 

And the fuller the vision, the purer will be the 
holiness and the less intermittent the service. 
Those who are ‘before the throne’ ‘serve him 
day and night.’ The utmost fidelity here is but 
being ‘ faithful in little’ and its reward is the 
opportunity to be faithful in more. 

Christianity is not simply ‘ a name for a particular 
type of moral practice.’ It is a way to God which 
involves that type of moral practice. 

‘ This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.’ 


Study. 


said, pointing to a dog’s footprint that had left a 
deep impression on the concrete. The day those 
paving slabs were made a dog had walked over 
this one before it was hard, and the impression he 
made will last many a long day. 

A few days later, another friend was telling me 
about the old home in which he lived as a boy. 
It was an old farmhouse built over four hundred 
years ago. One of the things he remembered best 
was an impression left on the fireplace where a 
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ehild had placed two fingers. So many years ago, 
a little boy or girl had made that mark, and it 


still remains ; so it looks as though you and [ will 


need to be careful what we do. Some things we 
think little about might be remembered by some one 
else, or some things we do might last for many 
years, telling other people the sort of boys and 
girls we were. 

The dog’s paw marks and the two small finger 
marks don’t matter very much, but some impres- 
sions are made that do matter; especially, I think, 
impressions left on our minds. 

My old Sunday-school teacher was a_ stone- 
mason, and most of his life was spent on the new 
cathedral in Liverpool. I imagine it was thirsty 
work, but he would never drink beer, as many of 
the others did. One day he left an impression on 
my mind, and it has often helped me. He told 
his class he had been laughed at by the other men 
for refusing to drink or gamble. I saw my old 
_ teacher in a new light that day. I saw him as a 
brave man, and I was proud of him. He could 
stand being laughed at, and still do what he believed 
to be right. That was a lesson I had to learn, and 
now, whenever I think people will laugh at me for 
doing the right thing, I remember him. He did 
not know he had left such a deep impression that 
day, but there it is. Can you stand being laughed 
at for being thoughtful about your mother, for 
instance, or for bringing your Missionary collection 
to Sunday School when others are spending money 
at the sweet shop on Sundays, or for coming to 
church when others want you to go a walk ? 

Then there are some things we would like to 
forget. They leave ugly impressions. A_ little 
girl once visited relatives who lived at a distance. 
She was placed in the care of the guard of the 
train, and as the guard was her uncle, all was well. 
In her excitement at seeing her uncle, and also 
her joy at the thought of a holiday, she quite forgot 
to purchase her ticket, and when she arrived at 
the end of her journey, the guard just whispered 
to the ticket collector, and he allowed her to pass 
without paying. For nearly thirty years that left 
an impression on her mind that troubled her, and 
one day she felt she must do something to blot 
out that impression if she could. She wrote to 
the stationmaster telling him what had happened 
so long ago, and sent him the money for her fare. 
In that way she has found happiness again, not 
by blotting out the impression as she hoped, but 
by changing it. 

I saw the letter the stationmaster wrote to her. 
He seemed puzzled at her honesty, and it is quite 
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evident she has left an impression on that station- 
master he will not easily forget. 

Every day we are all making impressions on 
somebody or on our own minds, some of them good, 
and some bad. If we are selfish, we leave ugly 
impressions, but if we are Christ’s boys and girls, 
and really try to please Him, we are likely to leave 


impressions that will help other people and make 


us happy ourselves. 


The Victorious Life. 


By THE REVEREND H. B. Grsson, M.A., 
WHIFFLET MANSE, COATBRIDGE. 


‘This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
even our faith.’—1 Jn 54. 


There are over 275,000 different kinds of living 
creatures in the world which are divided into two 
great classes—Vertebrates, those that have back- 
bones, and Invertebrates, those that haven’t back- 
bones. Most of the living creatures are in the 
second class, more than a quarter of a million of 
them. The lowliest member of this vast group is 
a little creature called Amceba. It lives in ponds 
and ditches, but it is very hard to find—you need 
a microscope—for the length of Ameeba is just 
about the hundredth part of an inch. Ameeba, 
small as it is, has its troubles and gets into diffi- 
culties. Sometimes, for instance, the pool in which 
it lives dries up. What does Amceba do in a 
difficult situation like that? It has what is called 


the power of encysting. That is to say, it can form — 


round itself a sort of protective envelope, and 
inside this envelope it lies quiet and asleep and just 
waits till its troubles right themselves, till the rain 
comes again and refills the pool. Then it becomes 
active once more, bursts through the envelope and 
casts it aside, and resumes its life. 

We can’t do anything like that. To us, as to 
little Amceba, troubles and difficulties come, but 
we can’t deal with them in that fashion. We can’t 
just go to sleep, as it were, and wait till they right 
themselves. They won’t right themselves. We 
have to struggle with them, and get rid of them by 
overcoming them. Thereisno other way. Ameeba 
is the lowliest of the backboneless creatures, but 
we are the highest of the backboned creatures, and 
facing up to, and struggling to overcome, the diffi- 
culties that meet us in life is one of the ways of 
showing that we really have backbone. You’re 
not very old yet, but even so, life is sometimes 
difficult enough for you, isn’t it? You have your 
tasks and your duties, and they aren’t always 
easy. It isn’t always easy to tell the truth, and be 
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good, and stand up for what is right, is it? No, 
it means struggling, but you can overcome in the 
struggle. And as you grow up, and other greater 
difficulties meet you, you can overcome them too. 
Jesus is calling you to overcome, calling you to 
live a victorious life in this world, and Jesus doesn’t 
ask of any of us what is not possible. In Hunting- 
tower, a story by John Buchan, in which a company 
of boys who call themselves the Gorbals Diehards 
have some strange and wonderful adventures, 
there is an occasion on which they are faced with 
a very great difficulty. Their leader speaks out, 
“There’s just the one road open—by the rocks. 
It’ll have to be done. It can be done.’ That’s 
the spirit. That’s the spirit in which to face up 
to all life’s difficulties. Don’t be afraid of them, 
don’t try to dodge them, don’t think they will 
right themselves. Tackle them and overcome them. 
It can be done. But you'll need to try your very 
best, and it’s worth trying, for to be an overcomer 
is to find the real happiness of life. You have Jesus 
to help you; you can never win through without 
Him. ‘This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith,’ says our text. We must 
have faith if we want victory. We must trust 
Jesus, we must look to Him and receive His help. 
He wants to be the best Friend you can have. 
Let Him be your Friend and make you strong to 
overcome. 


Z8e Christian Year. 
First SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Bundle of Life. 


SONGS. aoe ARO een. 5 
another.’—Ro 12°. 


every one members one of 


Whatever life may contain for us of success or 
failure, it is a great and noble calling, because it 
affords an opportunity of being a force, in harmony 
with God, for the development of the perfected 
society. 

When we rightly understand that we are all 
bound up in the bundle of life, the knowledge 
may get on our nerves a little. It is a startling 
experience to awake to the fact that we do not live 
unto ourselves. It upsets so many of our comfortable 
views. We discover, amongst other things, that the 
phrase ‘he only sins against himself’ is all but 
nonsense. The Apostle sets forth the right view 
of our lives when he compares each of us to a part 
of the human body: one to the eye, the other to 
the hand. Clearly, if one part is diseased, the whole 
is in discomfort ; whereas, if one is healthy, so 
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much the better for the rest. In so speaking, 
he would have us free from any false notions of the 
solitariness of life. He desires us to regard ourselves 
as part of the great whole, to the well-being, or 
otherwise, of which we are incessantly and inevitably 
contributing. 

Our influence upon society flows out from us 
continually in two directions. It flows outward 
from us horizontally and downwards from us 
vertically. We affect those about us, even those 
we have never seen, through our influence upon those 
we have seen; and we affect those who come 
after us, even unto the thousands of the generations 
of the children of men. 

Wise men rightly tell us that this thought is not 
nearly so vivid to us as it should be. It has been 
made fairly clear in the physical realm. Indeed, 
there, perhaps, it has been pushed too far. But it 
has not been made living enough in the spiritual 
realm. We are specially indebted to such a writer 
as George Meredith for giving to it power and 
vitality. He goes the length of saying that a man 
who cannot live for the generation that is to be 
is soulless : + 


The young generation! ah, there is the child 
Of our souls down the Ages! to bleed for it, proof 
That souls we have. 


Spurgeon wrote to Gladstone: ‘ You do not 
know how those of us regard you who feel it a joy 
when a premier believes in righteousness. We 
believe in no man’s infallibility, but it is restful 
to be sure of one man’s integrity.’ 

‘T remember him at Eton,’ wrote a contemporary, 
“a pure and noble boy.’ The Earl of Rosebery 
tells of a banquet at which an indecent toast was 
proposed and drunk by all the boys except young 
Gladstone. He refused to drink, and there was a 
storm of ridicule, but he remained loyal to his 
conscience. One who was present wrote to his 
parents the same night, asking that he might go 
to Oxford instead of Cambridge so that he might 
remain under the influence of young Gladstone. 
His influence in the University was of the same 
nature. Archbishop Temple, who followed him 
to Oxford after the lapse of ten years, declared 
that, ‘men drank less in the forties because 
Gladstone had been abstemious in the thirties.’ 

Now this is a very fearful fact of life. Atlas-like, 
each one of us carries the world on his shoulders. 
And it is all so utterly unavoidable. Simply live, 
and we are forces—forces acting inevitably through 
an endless chain of lives. 

1J. R. P. Sclater, The Enterprise of Life, 232. 
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Which leads us to make an observation. A 
great deal of questionable advice is given about 
becoming a force, becoming an influence. Nobody 
can become an influence, because every one is one 
already. The ardent person, who tries to become 
one too obviously for good, usually diverts such 
force as he has into less desirable channels. The 
“watch me’ attitude is no use to us in these grave 
matters. An attitude of that sort has a suggestion 
of posing and of self-consciousness and, therefore, 
of unreality. It is a true and pithy statement 
that ‘ the profession of doing good is one of those 
that are full.’ The fact is, in Dr. Peabody’s words, 
“a man need not concern himself to imagine whether 
he has an influence. All he has to do is to live, 
and the influence of his life will follow him as surely 
as his shadow.’ 

Dr. G. L. Prestige, in his recent Life of Dr. Gore, 
writes: ‘Gore’s face alone was worth a concen- 
trated study. It fascinated Mrs. Illingworth. Once 
she spent a whole meal in watching it. At the 
close Holland asked her what it was that had 
interested her so much in Gore’s conversation. 
“Nothing,” she replied, ‘I have no idea what 
you were all talking about: I was thinking of 
what he was, not of what he was saying.” ’ 

Canon H. R. L. Sheppard, speaking a few months 
ago at Islington Central Hall Anniversary, told 
the story of his first attempt to serve in East 
London. He was a cocksure university student, 
full of zeal to set the world right. He was given 
first of all the job of trying to reclaim a hopeless 
drunkard. He talked to him as well as he could. 
The man listened, but he made no impression on 
him. But one day when he called he found that 
the man had signed the pledge and was keeping it. 
A parish clergyman, Mr. Strickland, whose con- 
gregation was sparse, who had no reputation as a 
preacher or anything else, called on him. He was 
shy. For long periods Strickland and this man 
would sit in the room together, neither saying a 
word. But when he had gone the man said to his 
wife; ‘It’s just as if Jesus Christ had been sitting 
in that chair.’ It was the sheer influence of good- 
ness that had brought the change. 

We should aim at being natural in our social 
relationships. What a marked characteristic that 
was of our Lord’s dealings with individuals. How 
well He ‘got on’ with people; how quickly He 
found points of contact with men; how He avoided 
anything of the nature of ‘ preaching at’ those 
whom He met. 

Tf, then, we are forces by betng, success in this 
matter may be given to the world’s failures. For 
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the Christian ideal, that of grace and truth, may be 
reached by the unclever, and, indeed, is specially 
exhibited in circumstances of unsuccess. It is 
being that matters, because being creates our 
atmosphere, and the right atmosphere is the out- 
come of a state of being which is alive unto God. 
The process of becoming alive unto God is due to 
the act of God upon a willingly receptive human 
spirit, but the process of conscious aliveness to 
God may be slow. 

We observe what this comes to. We have a great 
destiny to fulfil. In some sort we must fulfil it. 
Its right fulfilment depends upon our getting into 
the range of God’s power. We cannot get away 
from that fact. Wherefore, all through our days, 
let us stay not our earnest search for God, and for 
more of God, and for still more. Through success 
or failure, through sorrow and glad days, let us 
keep the windows of our heart open to Jerusalem. 
May Jesus Christ be before us as our Star, that 
with Him we may enter into the secret place of the 
Most High. So may we go forth with a light in 
our eyes to an existence which affords opportunity 
of being used of God for purposes that are His 
own. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
The Thin Chalk-Line. 


‘Be kindly affectioned one to another with brotherly 
love.’—Ro 127°. 


Stevenson in his Picturesque Notes of Edinburgh 
tells this story: ‘ Another legend is that of the 
two maiden sisters. This pair inhabited a single 
room. Here our two spinsters fell out—on some 
point of controversial divinity belike: but fell out 
so bitterly that there was never a word spoken 
between them, black or white, from that day 
forward. You would have thought they would 
separate: but no! whether from lack of means, 
or the Scottish fear of scandal, they continued to 
keep house together where they were. A chalk- 
line drawn upon the floor separated their two 
domains ; it bisected the doorway and the fire- 
place, so that each could go out and in, and do her 
cooking without violating the territory of the other. 
So, for years, they co-existed in a hateful silence ; 
their meals, their ablutions, their friendly visitors, 
exposed to an unfriendly scrutiny ; and at night, 
in the dark watches, each could hear the breathing 
of herenemy. Never did four walls look down upon 
an uglier spectacle than these sisters rivalling in 
unsisterliness.’ 

This thin chalk-line in life is the emblem of 
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unseemly separation between people who should 
be knit together in love and sympathy—the symbol 
of all ugly uncharitableness, nursed grievances, and 
contention among friends—the fruitful source of 
sorrow and a hundred unnoticed family tragedies. 

There are certain people with whom, try as we 
will, we can have little or nothing in common. 
We live in different worlds, having different 
interests, a different build of mind and heart, 
different outlook, different affinities ; and we could 
as soon get near to them as we could to a stone. 
But that is a different matter. Unfortunately, 
the chalk-line of misunderstanding does not crop 
up between people who have little in common, 
but between those who have much in common— 
those who are necessarily thrown much together by 
common work, common interests, and common ties. 

Let us consider some spheres of life in which we 
draw this chalk-line of separation, to the loss of 
brotherhood and peace. 

1. At the outset, in the broadest application, 
there is the chalk-line drawn through the social life. 
We speak to-day of the alienation of class from 
class. That alienation is a fact. One class makes 
no attempt to understand another. We know, of 
course, that we cannot avoid having dealings with 
men, but there is always between us that thin 
chalk-line, not to be over-stepped, which proclaims, 
“Thus far and no farther.’ 

Now, however much we may believe in the need 
of social adjustment (and it is needed), no amount 
of mere social adjustment is going to help this. 
Social adjustment may touch the outside, but 
by itself it cannot touch the inner nature. In this 
matter it is not outward but inward improvement 
we need. ‘The soul of all improvement is the 
improvement of the soul.’ Until men learn to 
regard each other in the love and brotherhood of 
Jesus, social distinctions will always remain as 
callous and cruel as ever. Mere tinkering with 
outward forms leaves the heart unchanged. But 
if by any chance there once was that inward brother- 
hood, there would be no difficulty about the out- 
ward adjustment. 

And first the social chalk-line must be wiped out 
in the Church. It does nothing but grievous 
harm to Christ’s Kingdom. What is there more 
worldly than social distinctions drawn through a 
church’s membership, where fellow-Christians sit 
elbow to elbow, and are as cold as icebergs? It 
casts slander on Christ’s name, and mocks the very 
_ mention of fellowship. There are no society rules, 
_ however accepted, which should dave compete with 
the rules of the society of Christ ! 
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2. Again, there is the thin chalk-line so often 
drawn through the family life, through friendship 
and the home. This is where the separation hurts 
most, just because no one has such power to wound 
us as those whom we love. 

Home life, if it is not to be a curse, needs much 
‘ give and take,’ and much forbearing love. There 
are constant causes of daily friction, if we are 
seeking for them. Let us learn to repress temper, 
and be very slow to put the worst reading into any 
word hastily uttered. Again, if offence should be 
given, let us hug no grudge. It isa mark of strength, 
and not of weakness, to make the first advance to 
reconcilement. Had we been willing to take the 
first step, how many foolish quarrels should have 
been silenced in shame! Further, there is no place 
where forbearance and thoughtfulness are more 
needed than in the intimate relations of the family. 
We are apt to presume there, as we should not dare 
elsewhere. Further, even if we are grossly wronged, 
remember that God’s condition of forgiveness with 
us is our readiness to forgive others. If we were all 
judged as hardly by God as we judge our brethren, 
who of us would stand ? 

3. Finally, there are some of us who have drawn 
this chalk-line through our hearts. There are things 
within us that we never reconcile. ‘There is, for 
instance, that thin line drawn between Duty and 
Pleasure. There are some of our pleasures, our 
pet pleasures, that conflict with our duty, but 
rather than have duty cross over and subdue them, 
we draw a chalk-line through our life, and say, 
“We shall not let duty invade our pleasure farther 
than this.’ How many of us have reached that high 
altitude where, instead of speaking of pleasure and 
duty, we speak only of the pleasure of duty? Or 
further, there is the other chalk-line that some of 
us draw within our hearts between Business and 
Conscience. Unless we can wipe out that chalk- 
line, and let justice, truth, and pity permeate 
all our work and industry, there will be havoc in 
the soul, an ugly cleavage that will wreck the char- 
acter. Or, to go still further, there is the thin chalk- 
line that many of us draw between Life and Religion, 
between the soul and Christ its Lord. How common 
and how fatal it is to divide the heart into compart- 
ments and closets, and give some to God and some 
to ourselves ! 

There can be no true Christian life where there is 
any such division. God claims the whole life as 
His province. We often wonder how so many who 
began the Christian race flag and falter after a time. 
It was not that their early profession was insincere 
or purely emotional. It was not that they did not 
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have a good grasp of the Christian faith. It was 
not that they failed to understand the step they 
were taking. But the reason lay simply in this, 
that their consecration was not complete and 
their surrender was not full. In most cases, it is 
the tragedy of the chalk-line, the life that is par- 
celled out and divided off into compartments, the 
life where there are unreconciled elements, where 
Christ the Lord is not really the Lordt 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Halfness. 


“As much as in me is, I am ready to preach the 
gospel to you that are at Rome also... . If it be 
possible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with 
all men.’—Ro 11° 1218, 


One hundred years ago an Englishman wrote a 
letter to a Scotsman, with this sentence in it: 
‘If human beings would but do thoroughly all they 
do, I believe with you that good would be more 
forwarded than evil. Halfness is the great enemy 
of spiritual worth.’ The writer of these words was 
John Stuart Mill, and he was addressing his friend 
Carlyle. 

Now St. Paul at the very dawn of Christianity 
was thoroughly alive to the risk of not being 
thorough in the spiritual service of the faith. 
In himself as well as in other people he felt the same 
danger of halfness. 

“As much as in me is,’ he begins, ‘I am ready 
to preach the gospel to you that are at Rome also.’ 
He is facing a new mission in Rome, the capital 
of the Empire, a city which was even more pagan 
than most capitals are to-day in Christendom, 
and he engages to put all his heart into the business. 
Already he had won success in other spheres of 
the mission field ; behind him lay a good record of 
service In Asia, in Macedonia, and at Corinth. 
But he did not dream that he could carry out this 
fresh task simply in the flush of his reputation, 
as though a man of his wide experience could afford 
to take things easy now. 

In any vocation of life some are found who do 
not put themselves into the work, partly because 
they have the idea that it does not call for their 
full strength. Incredible as it may sound, they 
undervalue the task or opportunity, imagining that 
they can handle it without exerting themselves to 
the full, or supposing that for some reason it is not 
important enough to demand their whole time and 
strength. Such people are not necessarily indolent. 
They may be energetic in their own way ; but the 

1]. Black, The Burthen of the Weeks, 98. 
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trouble is, they do not consider that their vocation 
furnishes a sphere‘sufficiently large for their abilities. 
It is one source of failure all over life, that we yield 
to this undisciplined temper of halfness. 

If we do not believe that a cause is of supreme 
importance, we had better not commit ourselves 
to it; for this at least is asked of us, in all that we 
undertake, that we will not be off-hand or spare 
ourselves, on any pretext. Joseph Conrad makes 
one of his sea-captains contrast the absorption of 
sailors in their duty with what he considered the 
easy-going habits of a landsman over his job. 
‘If we at sea,’ he declares, ‘ went about our work 
as people ashore, high and low, about theirs, we 
should never make a living. No one would employ 
us. And, moreover, no ship navigated and sailed 
in the happy-go-lucky manner people conduct 
their business on shore would ever arrive into 
port.’ 

Then again, the Apostle reminds us, this quality 
of thoroughness is required also from the rank and 
file in their Christian relationships and responsi- 
bilities. ‘As much as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.’ It is not merely a question of 
breaking fresh ground or of undertaking some new 
and conspicuous line of duty ; the danger of half- 
ness emerges in the task of managing our common 
life, which is so close to us and so unromantic and 
yet so exacting, much more exacting than we 
sometimes care to realize. For to live means to 
live with other people, in a series of concentric 
circles. The new spirit of fellowship and brother- 
hood calls us as Christians to live peaceably with our 
fellows. Now, whether it is international peace or 
social peace or the peace of churches and families, 
it is not enough to utter pious platitudes or to 
cherish airy ideals of unity. To exalt brotherhood 
and co-operation in warm language is by no means 
the way to secure harmony on earth. Lovers of 
peace have to translate their hope into fact and 
act, beginning with the people next to them. True 
peace has to be worked for—yes, we might even 
say, fought for—by resisting our pugnacious 
instincts, by overcoming selfishness and prejudice, 
by getting over the antipathies that set us against 
certain individuals in our circle. 

‘ Offences would not fail,’ says Carlyle, speaking 
of King George the Second and Frederick of Prussia 
in the eighteenth century: ‘these two cousins 
went on offending one another by the mere act of 
living simultaneously.’ Well, sometimes offences 
arise, in our families even, through no more serious 
occasion. People take dislikes to one another. 
They ruffle one another easily. In our human 
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relationships we are thrown against men and women 
who prove annoying in all sorts of ways; they 
irritate us by being unpunctual and wasting our 
time, or by being unreliable, narrow-minded, incon- 
siderate, incompetent, lazy, self-absorbed. It re- 
quires a real effort to preserve the peace in their 
company. But we have to do this ‘as much as 
lieth in us.’ St. Paul recognizes the difficulty ; he 
was well aware that, if it takes two to make a quarrel, 
it also takes two to keep the peace. 

Each must judge for himself and herself when it 
is no longer possible to continue making the effort. 
But there is a temptation to halfness in this con- 
nexion ; we may relax our effort too soon, when 
nothing seems to be coming of the business. 
Genuine Christian love is long-suffering, slow to 
give up, and always ready to do its very best for 
others, even for people who are unpromising and 
thorny. ‘The trouble with some of us, too, is that 
while we may not break off relations, our interest 
is abated. When some failure occurs in a human 
relationship, in the strain of common fellowship as 
we have to bear it, may not the fault be that, 
owing to impatience and disappointment, we have 
begun to slack off and to lose the vital glow in our 
contact with other people? Depend upon it, they 
will not make much response to our appeals if 
they are under the impression that we do not take 
them very seriously. 

It is to the quality of thoroughness-that the Bible 
is always calling us back ; for ‘ halfness is the great 
enemy of spiritual worth’ in every summons with 
which we are being honoured in our Christian 
discipline, and on the lack of it most of us need 
to be addressed. We may be unconscious that 
we are not exerting ourselves to the full. Often 
it is a failure in true humility, for the humble 
spirit means that we are ready to serve anybody 
within reach and need of us, and not to think that 
anything will do, as we handle them. We ought 
to be catching that spirit from the self-sacrifice of 
the Master who sets us to our tasks in His company. 
“No man,’ Jesus once said, ‘no man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit 
for the kingdom of God.’ Our Lord saw this peril 
of halfness in some who were not indisposed to join 
His cause and take part in His service of men. 
Such natures as He describes are not deserters ; 
what is wrong with them is that their heart is not 
in the business, they look back over their shoulder, 
and take their attention off what ought to be 
absorbing every hour of their time and every 
faculty of their being. ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might.’ Or again, ‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.’ 
With thy might! Most of us are such average 
people that we cannot hope to be mighty in any 
other way, but we may all reach this divine level 
of thoroughness in doing or in bearing the will of 
God, as that will meets us in some high undertaking 
or in the prosaic duties of common life. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s biographer says that one of her 
favourite texts was: ‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, that do with all thy might.’ ‘ Just 
try for a day to think of all the odd jobs, as to be 
done well and truly as in God’s sight—not just 
slurred over anyhow—and you'll go through them 
twice as cheerfully, and have no thought to spare 
for sighing or crying, was her practical way of 
explaining this text. 


FouRTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


More than Conquerors. 


‘We are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us.’—Ro 837, 


‘More than conquerors’ is an expressive phrase. 
It means we are super-conquerors, not ordinary 
conquerors, through Him that loved us. 

1. We are not ordinary conquerors, because 
our victories through Him that loved us are always 
worth the cost. There is often a doubt, is there not, 
whether some victories are worth the price paid for 
them, victories in war, some victories in peace ? 
At the end of a modern war, victors and vanquished 
alike are exhausted: the whole world is unsettled ; 
trade, by which the victor must live, is disorganized ; 
millions of the best and fairest citizens, not of one 
side only, but of both sides, victors and vanquished, 
lie dead. The price paid for victory in war is a 
long, long price, paid in part by the victor’s children, 
and his children’s children. An entirely justifiable 
question is—‘ If that is so, where did the victory 
come in?’ 

It is also quite frequently the case, is it not, 
that a man gives himself up to carving out a success- 
ful career and nothing must stand in his way ? 
He wins power, possessions, and glory; he is a 
great success ; he is a great victor. The newspapers 
say so, his obituary notice says so, drawing attention 
to all his victories. But one sometimes wonders 
whether, far from being a victor, he is not one of the 
vanquished, his victories having cost him too much. 
The price may be his health—not that that is so 
much; it may be his home and his friendships, 

1 J. Moftatt,*His*Gifts and Promises, 158. 
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and these are a good deal; it may be his peace of 
mind, and that is a terrible price; it may be his 
soul, and that is everything. He is a conqueror, 
but he is an ordinary conqueror. ‘ We are more 
than conquerors through him that loved us.’ The 
victories we win because Christ loved us and because 
His love inspires us and sustains us are not such 
victories as these. They are victories that bring 
no regrets; they add no burdens; they never 
mean that we have sacrificed things of greater 
worth for things of less; they are always real 
victories and never camouflaged defeats. These 
victories are pure gain, not only for those who win 
them but for every one else. ‘We are more than 
conquerors through him that loved us.’ 

2. We are more than ordinary conquerors also 
because our victories through Him that loved us 
are over our real foes. The victories which the world 
holds as its greatest victories, and will continue to 
hold as its greatest victories until it learns wisdom, 
are victories over men, with wives and children 
to worry about them when they are in the fighting- 
line, and to mourn for them bitterly when they are 
dead. These other victories in peace, to which we 
have referred, so often mean, do they not, the 
remorseless trampling of competitors underfoot ? 
Who are competitors but men with wives and 
children, made sad by the same sorrows, and glad 
by the same joys, as all their fellows? Peace has 


its victories no less ordinary than war. They are 
victories over men. 
But men are not men’s real enemies. Our real 


enemies are within ourselves, our selfishnesses, our 
weaknesses, our jealousies, and especially our fears. 
Fears of what? Fears of life and of death, of things 
present and of things to come; fears of calumny 
and criticism, fears about our own sufficiency for 
the responsibilities and duties of life; fears to 
commit ourselves to the highest vision we have 
seen. Paul gives a fairly comprehensive list of the 
things that men fear: Tribulation, distress, 
persecution, famine, nakedness, peril, sword, angels, 
principalities, powers, things present, things to 
come, height and depth. It is over these that ‘ We 
are more than conquerors through him that loved 
us.’ 

3. The world has plenty of ordinary conquerors 
whom it acknowledges and acclaims, conquerors 
whose conquests cost far too much, conquerors over 
men, who leave men’s real foes unvanquished and 
undiminished. There is need for another word for 
the men and women whom no one acknowledges, 
whom no one ever recognizes as having won victories 
at all. What shall we call those who are bearing 
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burdens cheerfully, who are making great sacrifices 
for others, who are-resisting the temptations which 
so easily beset them, who are fighting fears in their 
own hearts? Paul’s name for them is ‘ More than 
conquerors.’ He means that there is more of the 
stuff of conqueror in them than in ordinary con- 
querors. 

It was Paul who said ‘ More than conquerors,’ 
and he knew what conquerors were. He was a 
Roman citizen. He saw the Roman victors as they 
went riding in their chariots through the streets, 
those proud men and their proud dames; they 
belonged to a conquering race. Paul knew them, 
had seen them, would see yet more of them, knowing 
well that he might be arraigned before their 
governors. 

But Paul had to visit obscure corners of Rome 
and Antioch and Ephesus to find those who were 
‘More than conquerors.’ There he saw men and 
women who were fighting against the old lusts, 
the pagan superstitions, who were indeed fighting 
a universe, full, as they believed, of devils, angels, 
principalities, and powers. They were slaves and 
poor folk generally, but in the sight of God they were 
conquerors in a truer sense than those who despised 
them. It was Paul who said, ‘ We are more than 
conquerors. He was himself only a wandering 
preacher, not very strong, not of commanding 
presence, not very eloquent, seeking his precarious 
lodging from place to place, sometimes lodged in 
prison, sometimes thrown out of doors to be stoned 
and left for dead. No one thought of him as a 
conqueror in an Empire full of the pride of conquest. 
Yet does not history say he was, in his generation, 
the greatest conqueror of them all ? 

God recognizes and acclaims not the ordinary 
conquerors, but those who are more than ordinary. 
Make no mistake about it. Men acclaim the ordinary 
conquerors, but not God. It is only as a man or 
woman wins a cleaner, stronger, more Christ-like 
spirit that God will recognize in him or her one who 
is more than conqueror. ‘ What are these that are 
arrayed in white robes, and whence came they ? 
These are they that came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb.’ ? 


SEPTUAGESIMA. 
Labourers in the Vineyard. 


‘ And when even was come, the lord of the vineyard 
saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and pay 


1E. D. Jarvis, More than Conquerors, 11. 
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them their hire, beginning from the last unto the 
first.’—Mt 208 (R.V.). 


The Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard 
is one of no little difficulty. It is only found in 
St. Matthew, and its difficulties will no doubt 
disappear if studied in connexion with its context. 
From its context we learn the circumstances out 
of which the Parable sprang. The Apostles had 
just witnessed the great refusal made by the rich 
young ruler, who, when compelled to choose be- 
tween his wealth and Christ, clung to his wealth. 
Then Peter, instituting a comparison between 
himself and the young ruler, remembers with great 
self-satisfaction and self-complacency his own 
sacrifices, and those of his fellow-disciples. ‘ Lo,’ 
he declares, ‘ we have left all, and followed thee; 
what, then, shall we have ?’ 

To this question of Peter our Lord gives a twofold 
reply. (1) All who labour in the Kingdom will most 
surely be rewarded; (2) but the reward will 
depend on the motive of the labourer. The first of 
these is expressed in Christ’s words (to quote 
Mk 10%* 30); ‘Verily I say unto you, There is 
no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, 
or mother, or father, or children, or lands, for my 
sake, and for the gospel’s sake, but he shall receive 
a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, 
and sisters, and mothers, and children, and lands, 
with persecutions ; and in the world to come eternal 
life.’ 

1. In this first reply of Christ to Peter, Christ 
declares that he who surrenders earthly affections, 
or earthly goods, for the sake of God and man will 
receive, not merely an equivalent, but the very 
things he has surrendered, and these raised a 
hundredfold in value, and that he shall not have 
to wait for this return till the next life, but shall have 
it ‘now in this time.’ The significant words 
attached to this promise, ‘ with persecutions,’ 
point to the fact that no true life can be free from 
stress and sacrifice, from pain and conflict. But 
the promise abides unshaken ; we shall get back 
manifold more than all that we have surrendered, 
and even the same kinds of good we have surrendered, 
though no doubt purified and in a higher form. 
‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs zs the 
kingdom of heaven.’ Ultimately the true and faithful 
shall inherit the earth. Sooner or later everything 
is given to him whose chief desire is to do God’s 
will. He who does right in scorn of consequence 
will be justified to the full before men and angels. 
To be disinterestedly good is to be divinely strong : 
the universe is at the feet of the men it cannot 
tempt. 
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‘The promise of Christ shows that what we need 
is not the destruction of our various interests in 
life, but the ennobling of these interests; not the 
extinction of our natural affections, but their 
transformation by the Spirit of God. Suffering and 
sacrifice are indispensable for our spiritual develop- 
ment ; yet suffering and self-sacrifice are not ends, 
but only means. Christ declares to His disciples 
that the object of His coming is that they may have 
life, and that they may have it more abundantly. 

And, here in St. Matthew, Christ promises not 
merely that we shall enjoy a blessed immortality, 
but that into all the ties, natural and spiritual, that 
bind us to our fellow-men, a new life and a new 
spirit will be infused, and that all our rightful 
affections, all our justifiable admiration and ideals, 
will be given back to us, raised to a higher spiritual 
power, and ennobled and enriched a hundredfold. 

An English poet has enshrined a partial form of 
this truth in two unforgettable lines : 


I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


His devotion to honour has deepened and enriched 
his love indefinitely. So the love, the friendship, 
the quest of truth, the ambition, that are being 
brought wholly into subjection to the love of God 
in Christ, must inevitably be transformed into 
things that are priceless and eternal. 

(2) Christ gives a second answer to Peter’s 
question ; and this answer is directed not to his 
question, but to the spirit that inspired his question. 
‘But many shall be last that are first, and first 
that are last.’ It is not the quantity of work that 
is done, but the quality—in other words, it is the 
motive and spirit with which the work is done 
that count in the Kingdom. 

To enforce this truth our Lord tells this Parable : 
‘ For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that 
is a householder, which went out early in the 
morning to hire labourers for his vineyard. And 
when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny 
a day, he sent them into his vineyard.’ Now that 
the labourers should make a definite contract as 
to the amount of their wage is a perfectly business- 
like and justifiable proceeding. The definite terms 
on which they undertook to work are right in 
themselves, but the fact that the later. bands of 
labourers made no bargain of any kind, but trusted 
to the householder’s word that he would give them 
that which was equitable, suggests that there is a 
special significance attaching to the bargain made 
by the first body of men. Their attitude recalls 
that of Peter, when he said, ‘ What, then, shall we 
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have?’ and it prepares us for the wrong spirit 
that is revealed at the close of the story. 

But to continue the Parable, we read that the 
householder ‘ went out about the third hour,’ and 
‘again about the sixth and ninth hour, and, 
finally, at the eleventh hour, he found others idle 
in the market-place, ‘and he saith unto them: 
Why stand ye here all the day idle? They say 
unto him, Because no man hath hired us. He 
saith unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard.’ 
Now, so far, there is nothing unusual in the conduct 
of the lord of the vineyard. He acts just as any 
other owner of a vineyard would have done, in 
Palestine or elsewhere, who was eager to make the 
most of his vineyard. His frequent visits to the 
market-place from dawn to sunset show how 
earnestly he was bent on securing the best returns 
possible. 

But, when the hour for the payment of the 
labourers arrives, they soon discover that the lord 
of the vineyard is a very unusual person. The 
men that were hired at the eleventh hour received 
to their astonishment and joy every man a penny, 
as those that were hired earlier. When those who 
were hired first came forward, they naturally 
supposed that they should receive more. And so 
their day’s work closes in bitter discontent, to 
which they give outward expression in the com- 
plaint, ‘These last have wrought but one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal to us, who have 
borne the burden of the day and the scorching 
heat.’ 

Clearly the lord of the vineyard appears, at this 
stage of the story, to be a very eccentric person. 
For he pays his labourers, not so much for work, 
as for goodwill. He thought more of one hour’s 
work done by the men last hired than of the twelve 
hours’ work done by the men that had been first 
hired—a thing wholly unnatural in human affairs. 
Moreover, it was clearly contrary to the opinion 
that the labourers themselves had naturally formed 
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of his character ; for had not the lord of the vine- 
yard with unwearying zeal sought from the dawn 


-of day to its close for men to work in his vineyard, 


and so led them to believe that his main concern 
was with the large returns he hoped to secure from 
their labour in his vineyard? Here it must be 
admitted that the discontent of the labourers first 
hired appears perfectly reasonable. The lord of 
the vineyard was not like any eniployer of labour 
they had ever known. And the reason is that the 
heavenly meaning behind the story has here re- 
acted on the story, and changed essentially the 
conduct and spirit of its leading agent. The 
attitude of the lord of the vineyard to his labourers 
is so transformed as to represent the attitude of 
God to His own servants. We have here the 
valuation that Heaven sets on earthly values. In 
Christ’s Kingdom one hour’s work, done in the 
right spirit, is worth more than twelve hours of 
mercenary labour, for, in Christ’s Kingdom, the 
labour of the hireling is really valueless. Mercenary 
servants of God naturally conceive that God is 
concerned first and foremost with the service they 
render Him, and particularly with the amount of 
that service. 

Now the Parable condemns such a view as a 
complete misconception of God. God’s chief con- 
cern is for His servants themselves, and not for 
the service they render. Our Lord’s aim is to 
transform us spiritually, so that we may work in 
the same spirit in which He Himself works, in the 
same spirit in which God Himself works. 

We may bestow all our goods in charity, or give 
up our body to self-denial and self-torture, like 
St. Simeon Stylites, and yet, because we do all 
these things from the wrong motive, they are of 
no account in the Kingdom of God. Hence our 
Lord closes this Parable with the same words with 
which He had introduced it, ‘So the last shall be 
first, and the first last.’ + 

1 R. H. Charles, Courage, Truth, Purity, 184. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


By THE REVEREND Dean K. Burns, Pu.D., DoLBEAU, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


No New Testament writing, with the exception 
of the Fourth Gospel, has so continuously engaged 
the attention of scholars as has the Epistle ‘To 
the Hebrews.’ And though no general agreement 


has been reached as to its date, purpose, destina- 
tion, and authorship, for some time there has been 
a real unanimity of opinion upon such features as 
its character, place, importance, and relationship 
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to other first-century Christian literature. So well 
established has opinion become in respect to these 
last matters that for many years they have been 
taken for granted as definitely settled, and the 
industry and ingenuity of scholars has turned 
almost exclusively to questions of date, author- 
ship, and destination. But here the results to date 
have been, generally speaking, so widely divergent 
and sustained with such equally plausible argu- 
ments that it would appear that these questions 
are beyond solution. The present writer contends, 
upon the basis of certain results obtained by a 
special inquiry into the relation of the Epistle 
to primitive tradition, that the evident futility 
of past efforts to settle these points of disputation 
can be attributed to a too unquestioning accept- 
ance of the popular hypothesis that the Epistle 
is a theological speculation according to an older 
school or a gnosis as it is characterized by such 
scholars as Moffatt and Windisch. The mere fact 
that scholars have agreed that the Epistle serves 
a practical purpose through the medium of a 
speculative treatise should provoke dissent to 
such a paradoxical conclusion. There is, we 
believe, the possibility of a new approach to, and 
completely new interpretation of, the Epistle 
which in the future will not only throw light upon 
the sphinx-like problems of date and authorship, but 
will give all its teaching a dignity and authority 


second to no other of the epistolary literature. 


In the limits of this article no attempt is made 
at setting forth the arguments by which the above 
contention can be demonstrated. It is possible 
only to state my position, and indicate some of 
the lines along which a fresh investigation of the 
Epistle has been made. Our main concern will 
be to state certain findings upon the source and 
importance in Jewish and Christian tradition 
of our author’s doctrine of the priesthood of 
Christ. 

In the first place, the popular notion that the 
author was creating theology rests upon the slender 
foundation of the presence in the Epistle of so- 
called primitive and advanced doctrine. It is to 
be noted that these prominent blocks of primitive 
and advanced teaching occur in the Epistle in 
much the same unrelated manner as they are to 
be found in the Synoptic Gospels, indicating that 
our author, like the Synoptists, was content to 
incorporate in his writing the material as it lay 
to his hand. Again, it can be plausibly shown that 
those ideas and teaching, which are thought to be 


either developments from more primitive views 


or wholly novel, are paralleled in the Synoptics 
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and their underlying material. This can be 
demonstrated in the case of our author’s doctrine 
of the Person of Christ, his view of the Law and 
his idealism. Not only are these last paralleled 
in the Synoptics, but in the underlying Synoptic 
tradition there is the identical symbolism which 
is found in ‘ Hebrews’; and there, too, is to be 
found the source of the Epistle’s teaching about 
the Sabbath Rest of God. Indeed, it is doubtful 
whether any teaching in this Epistle can be con- 
fidently regarded either as the result of the author’s 
creative thinking or as the introduction of cate- 
gories of thought foreign to primitive Christian 
tradition. It is our contention that this holds 
true in respect to the two main doctrines elaborated 
in the Epistle, namely, the Priesthood of Christ 
and the cognate teaching of the priestly significa- 
tion of the death of Jesus. Since the grounds 
for establishing the identity of our author’s teach- 
ing upon the sacrificial significance of Christ’s 
death with certain explicit teaching of the historical 
Jesus, and with elements of the Pauline version of 


“the Atonement, and even more explicitly with 


what we know of the teaching of the Group of 
Seven, are more obvious and more widely admitted 
by scholars to-day ; and whereas in the Epistle it 
is treated more as a corollary teaching to the main 
doctrine of the priesthood of Christ, we shall 
confine our attention to this main teaching, the 
Priesthood after the order of Melchizedek. 

The prominent place which our author has 
given to the Priesthood of Christ after the order of 
Melchizedek has been largely responsible for the 
extravagant conclusion that the Epistle repre- 
sents a new departure in theological speculation. 
For, in this matter, it has been thought that the 
author could be detected in having given to his 
first readers and the Church of the centuries a piece 
of pure gnostical speculation upon two isolated 
passages in the LXX. Hitherto the whole approach 
to the Epistle has been made under this or a like 
pre-supposition. We shall consider some of the 
evidence which challenges this strongly entrenched 
view of the character of the Epistle and points 
to its being what the author constantly asserts: 
a practical word of exhortation, not an attempt 
to mould even a single new theological concept, 
but an effort to elucidate and confitm beliefs 
already familiar to its first readers and current in 
the early Church—contained in a ‘confession’ 
(a written avowal of faith). 

1. The arguments either for a direct or indirect 
dependence of the author upon Philo’s language 
and ideas are robbed of much of their force, when 
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allowance is made for the occurrence of similar 
language and ideas in native Palestinian Judaism. 
Furthermore, Philo’s conception of priesthood and 
his treatment of the Melchizedek figure are poles 
apart from that depicted in the Epistle ‘ Hebrews.’ 
Indeed, we need not go outside of Christian liter- 
ature to discover the most probable source of our 
author’s ideas and language. 

The fact that there is no trace of a Melchizedekian 
cult prior to the writing of ‘ Hebrews,’ and the further 
fact that the author discussed the doctrine with- 
out any polemical motive, has led to a common 
conclusion that our Epistle is the source of all 
later gnostical speculations about Melchizedek. 
This led to the further assumption that all could 
be traced to Philo. We do not believe that the 
matter is by any means so easily settled. In the 
first place, it is far from evident that ‘ Hebrews ’ 
can be taken as the starting-point of the inter- 
pretations that grew up in Christian Gnostic 
writings and which later the Church Fathers 
combated by calling to their aid the Epistle. It 
can be plausibly demonstrated from a study of 
such writings as the Pistis Sophia, the Apoc- 
rypha of Athanasius, the Heresies mentioned by 
Epiphanius and Slavonic Enoch that, whatever 
their source, it was not the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
It is more probable that they and our author havea 
common source ; and the data deducible points to 
their immediate source being a Christian one. In 
the second place, there is evidence for their source 
being other than the Epistle, and their immediate 
source proving to be in an ascertainable body of 
Christian tradition which identified Jesus with the 
Wisdom of God, made much of the analogies of 
Jesus and Joshua, of a New Covenant and a new 
priesthood and Temple. 

Dr. Rendel Harris has shown that these primitive 
ideas were characteristic of a Book of Testimonies. 
Nearly twenty years ago he contended that the 
Book of Testimonies was the source book of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Thus far students of 
the Epistle have paid little or no attention to his 
conclusions. Following up his suggestions I have 
found a great deal of evidence which further en- 
hances the claim which Dr. Harris made. And 
certainly regarding the doctrine of the priesthood 
of Christ it is clear that the Fathers are sustaining 
a doctrine which enjoyed an independent position 
in primitive Christian belief—it did not originate 
in the Epistle. In the writings of the Fathers the 
discussion of the doctrine is seen to proceed from 
its existence as a head of testimonies; in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews the discussion can be shown 
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to proceed from the presence of this doctrine in 
the ‘ homologias >of 31. And since it is felt that 
this versé is crucial for the whole interpretation 
of the Epistle, we shall now indicate some of the 
results of an exegesis of this and other key passages, 
all of which confirm the opinion that our author 
is explaining to his readers a familiar but little 
understood teaching of the Early Church. 

Our author mentions the Priesthood of Christ, 
for the first time, in 2!7; he introduces it here 
neither subtly, abruptly, nor by rhetorical trick, as 
he has been accused of doing. There is no break 
in the development of his thought at 31, where his 
readers’ attention is directed to the doctrine as it is 
contained in the ‘homologias.’ There is no real 
reason to think with Moffatt and Westcott that 
the ‘ homologias’ is an indefinite abstraction which 
the author makes from his conception of the 
Christian faith having its full and final revelation 
in Christ, just as Judaism had in Moses. On the 
contrary, and as Windisch agrees, the ‘ homologias ’ 
may well be regarded as a written avowal of faith 
(vide Der Hebraerbrief, 29). And though Windisch 
asserts that no further information is given except 
that the subject was Jesus Christ, the Redeemer, 
and His guaranteed redemption, we believe that 
even more explicit information is furnished by 
the text of the Epistle. It can be plausibly demon- 
strated that the Priesthood of Christ had a place 
in that ‘ confession ’—that such might be the case 
has already been suggested by such scholars as 
Peake, Macneill, and Davidson. The statement 
of the exegesis and argument in detail, by which 
this conclusion can be supported, cannot be made 
in this article. I merely relate that an exegetical 
study of such other passages as 414 54-10 61-3 60 
726-28 and 81f-—all of which may be regarded as 


crucial to the above view—contribute to the same 


conclusion upon the character and purpose of the 
Epistle, namely: the author’s central doctrine 
of the Priesthood of Christ is not an abstraction 
from Messianic proof texts ; his intention is not to 
lead his readers out into any speculative theological 
vagary ; rather he is engaged in the elucidation 
and consolidation of a primary aspect of primitive 
Christian belief; his whole argument turns upon 
the express statement of the Priesthood of Christ 
in a ‘confession, and it is to this document that 
the author constantly directs the attention of his 
readers (31 414 10°), 

It is of the greatest significance, for a truer under- 
standing of the importance and validity of our 
author’s characterization of Christ’s Priesthood as 
‘after the order of Melchizedek,’ to consider the 
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central riest-kingship has always 
occupied in Jewish Messianism. No adequate 
discussion of this can be given here more than to 
state conclusions which are confirmed by much 
that has been written on the same matter by 
Gressmann (Der Messias), and finds considerable 
support from Konig (Die Messianischen Weissag- 
ungen des Alten Testaments) as well as from certain 
suggestions of many scholars of less recent times. 
The beginnings of Jewish Messianism are bound up 
with this figure of Melchizedek, and this ancient 
Messianic ideal of a priest-king was a persistent 
element in much of the later Messianic expectation. 
Gressmann asserts that Ps 110 commemorates the 
accession of David, and depicts him as the 
returning priest-king of Paradise. This custom 
was taken over from the Ammorites, and 
though the record of the Davidic kings continu- 
ing to exercise the dual office of head of 
Church and State has most likely suffered at 
the hands of later priestly editing of the text in 
whose interest it was to suppress any resumption 
of the dual office, still there is considerable evidence 
that both David and his successors at Jerusalem 
were anointed as priest-kings, and certainly acted 
in the capacity of priests as well as kings. Further- 
more, this ancient Messianic ideal continued to 
influence the form and content of Jewish Messianism 
after the Exile. It finds its highest and most ideal 
expression in the Suffering Servant. of Is 53, and 
again it is the priest-kingly ideal which is prominent 
in the first part of Zechariah. 

The revival of the priest-king idea by the 
Asmonzan House must have been made with a 
view to strengthening a new movement by 
associating it with an ideal which was considered 
ancient and national, and, therefore, commanding 
respect and loyalty. It is proof, at least, that even 
at that late time the priest-king conception was 
no dead letter. 

The problem of accounting for the appropriation 
of a title, apparently hitherto associated with the 
Davidic House alone, by those who were definitely 
of Levitic lineage is a real one, if we are to avoid 
the conclusion that the ancient Messianic ideal 
and its association with the House of David was 
practically unknown at that late date. If it still 
existed one would expect to find some evidence 
of a protest, on the part of one or other of the 
traditional Jewish parties, against its misappropria- 
tion by those of Levitic lineage. We believe that 
we discover something of the kind in the redacted 
sections of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. 
An examination of these redacted sections indi- 
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cates that the additions and alterations were 
executed by one who was inspired to his task by 
something more than the party issue of either a 
Messiah from Levi or one from Judah—in the text 
neither leading Jewish party’s hope is rescued from 
obscurity. The motive for the redaction is that 
the Messianic concept may express a larger national 
and more ancient ideal of Messiahship. It is clear 
that the redaction is not an attempt, as has been 
thought, at mere inclusion, but is an effort to 
show that the two are really one: a Messiah who 
is priest and king. Between the lines of this 
textual alteration can be read a silent protest 
against the Asmonzean misuse of a title in which 
the kingly and priestly offices were on a par. 
Further evidence of this larger national ideal, the 
ancient priest-king Messiah, being the object of 
this redaction is seen in the Messianic sections 
which have undergone no alteration; apparently 
they had been regarded as already having given 
expression to the ancient Messianic ideal—such, 
indeed, proves to be the case. 

Still additional proof of the persistence of this 
ancient Messianic ideal is found in the Zadokite 
fragment. It embodies not only a polemic against 
the popular David hope, but its unprecedented 
emphasis upon a priestly Messiah, together with 
the frequent insistence in its text that the Zadokites 
alone formed the true priesthood of Israel, warrants 
the inference that the polemic was twofold : besides 
opposing the Davidic expectation, it disparages 
the legitimacy of any other order than that of 
the Levitic. This indirect protest argues for the 
annoying survival of the priest-kingly ideal, for 
we know of no other priestly order to which ex- 
ception could have been thus taken besides that 
of Melchizedek. This order of priest-kingship was 
certainly well known at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era; for, as Oesterley points out, the Jewish 
people were disappointed when Herod was ap- 
pointed in place of Antigonus (A History of Israel, 
353). The popular choice of the people at so late 
a time was still for one who united in himself the 
spiritual and temporal power. 

The generally accepted opinion that the Priest- 
hood of Christ in the Epistle to the Hebrews is an 
isolated phenomenon, having no connexion with 
Jewish Messianism and having its source in our 
author’s arbitrary selection of Ps 110* and Gn 147° 
isa myth. It is true that the author of ‘ Hebrews’ 
stresses the priestly function of the Messiah much 
after the manner of Ezekiel and Malachi; at the 
same time, the office of king clings persistently 
to his exposition of Christ’s Priesthood. Professor 
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Moffatt confirms this view by indicating the per- 
sistence with which the author endeavours to 
preserve what is called the primitive view of Jesus 
as Messianic King. But it is not the old military 
Messianic category, as Professor Moffatt thinks, 
that is thus preserved, but really the ancient ideal ; 
a priest-kingly Messiah after the order of Melchize- 
dek. The picture portrayed by our author is the 
Priest-King upon the right hand of God’s throne. 

The writer of ‘ Hebrews’ need not have known, 
and most probably did not know, the part which 
this ancient ideal had played in Jewish Messianism. 
\ However, it is maintained that it was this ideal 

which lay behind our Epistle and all the later 
writings which expressed a doctrine of the Priest- 
hood of Christ, namely, as reflected in much of the 
Early Church’s use of Ps 110, Is 53, and part 1 of 
Zechariah, as found in various Christian, Gnostic, 
and heretical writings and certain of the non- 
canonical sayings of Jesus. The doctrine of priest- 
hood in these as in ‘ Hebrews’ has its source 
in primitive Christian tradition, the authority for 
which is none other than Jesus Himself. 
~ Can we with any degree of certitude demonstrate 
the above, and show that the mind of Jesus was 
influenced by this ancient Messianic ideal? To 
answer this with anything but a negative may 
strike most students of the New Testament as 
nothing more than another futile and extravagant 
speculation about the historical Jesus. Neverthe- 
less, we believe that the facts adducible merit 
serious consideration. Apart from a few isolated 
observations, made by certain scholars upon the 
probability of Jesus having enacted the réle of this 
ancient figure, no serious attempt has been made 
to discover whether there are further points of 
correspondence between the events of Jesus’ public 
ministry and such a réle as that of a priest-king 
after the order of Melchizedek. 

Here little more than the barest conclusion 
resulting from such a study can be set down. 
(A) There is evidence that Jesus in virtue of His 
singular Messianic role and by deliberate gestures 
and sayings condemned the Judaic cult practised 
in the Temple, and that this occasioned the hostility 
of the Jerusalem hierarchy and the disaffection 
of the multitude, making His death certain. The 
same issue, the denial of the efficacy of the Levitical 
sacrifices and the claim by the Group of Seven 
led by Stephen that Jesus’ death abrogated all 
this Temple ceremony resulted in the stoning of 
Stephen and the outbreak of violent persecution of 
the Christians. When the author of ‘ Hebrews’ 
emphasized the sacrificial significance of Jesus as 
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the fulfilment and abolishment of the older ritual, 
he was only teasSerting what had been germinal 
in Jesus’ teaching, and when explicitly stated, 
‘TI will destroy this temple,’ resulted in His death 
‘outside the camp.’ (B) Further elements point 
to the fact that Jesus claimed precedence over the 
Temple priesthood in virtue of His Messianic rdle ; 
the character of this rdle is again not uncertainly 
portrayed in particular in the events and sayings 
belonging to His Jerusalem ministry. The case, 
for maintaining that priest-kingship after the order 
of Melchizedek is the most valid characterization 
of Jesus’ Messianic consciousness, is very briefly 
summarized in what follows. 

(x) Priest-kingship expresses not only the 
qualities of the Suffering Servant, but is the actual 
figure about which the author of Is 53 has written ; 
this figure undoubtedly influenced our Lord. (2) It 
is a role which will account, as none other will, for 
the events of the Jerusalem ministry : the Messianic 
Entry, the Cleansing of the Temple, the reply as 
to His authority, the Messianic secret, the Betrayal, 
the Sadducaic hostility to Him and the Early 
Church, the institution of the Supper, His trial, 
condemnation, and the title on the Cross. (3) It 
relates His mission to that of the Baptist. (4) It 
accounts for the Church’s later adoption of less 
antagonistic titles by which to designate Him. 
(5) It expresses both the temporal and eternal 
aspects of His life and teaching, identifying Him 
with the hopes, the aspirations, and ideals of the 
Judaism of the past and His own time, and justify- 
ing the later picture of Ecclesiasticism of a heavenly 
King and Priest. (6) It gives a unity to the events 
of that whole ministry in which One called of God 
sought to be true leader and servant. (7) It is 
not likely that Jesus would have failed to discern 
the highest title and noblest Messianic office con- 
tained in the religious literature of His race—He 
did not fail ! 

It is contended that it is some such Jewish and 
Christian tradition, as we have outlined, that, in 
the first place, occasioned the formulation of the 
Church’s doctrine of the Priesthood of Christ. 
The author of “ Hebrews’ was simply expounding 
a well-known doctrine of the same. 

Inadequate as the above summary is, of part of 
the results of my investigation in this field, it is 
hoped that to some extent it shows that the gener- 
ally accepted position of scholarship, on the place, 
importance, and character of this Epistle, is to be 
seriously questioned. Even though some of our 
conclusions may prove to require modification 
and a qualification which it has not been possible 
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to give them in this article, still we believe that 
the general position taken is a sound one, and makes 
for a truer understanding of the Epistle. It is 
one which makes this Epistle a new book for both 
minister and layman whose approach to it has been, 


Bntre 


‘Shall he find faith on the earth?’ 


In ‘Grace Abounding, John Bunyan says of a 
gracious Gospel text, ‘When our Lord did say 
this thing He then did think of me.’ Speaking to 
the students of St. Andrews University, the Rev. 
G. F. Macleod of Govan asks whether the men and 
women of to-day might not well apply this phrase 
to Lk 188. For to-day problem after problem adds 
to the difficulty of vital religious faith. 

To take one example. Our interests are more 
and more here and now. For with the increase in 
scientific teaching there has come a tremendous 
acceleration of our understanding of this world. 
But in our enlargement of knowledge of the next 
world we have made little progress. So more and 
more we tend to look at life as a this-world affair. 
And we are faced with the difficulty that the 
Church seems concerned ‘ with an illusory next 
world which appears to have little vital contact 
with the real stuff of living.’ 

Then there is ‘ the organic view of life’ problem, 
‘ Let a man to-day read only some popular ‘“‘ Outline 
of History.” His eyes are opened to the picture 
of an animal-like creature emerging from eons of 
crude gropings: carrying in his body scores of 
reminders of his kinship with lower forms of life: 
conditioned, in his thinking and desires, by ages 
of struggle for survival. Once a man has seen 
that picture, he can never forget it. Inevitably 
he finds himself looking back to Nature for ex- 
planations of human conduct. The throttling of 
one-time religious freshness is apt to be very acute 
here. A man begins to wonder, for instance, how 
far ‘‘ religious crises,’ experiences of conversion 
and so on, are but the result of physical and psy- 
chical changes. A “sense of sin” is analysed— 
and perhaps explained—as no more than a conflict 
between biological urges and social convention 
. . . ideals become merely the product of the 
stimulating, or thwarting, forces of environment.’ 
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generally speaking, one of regard for its eloquent 
diction but serious misgiving with regard to its 
teaching. These teachings which this ancient 
writer deemed of such vital import to his readers, 
we can confidently hold and assert to-day. 


(lous. 


How are these and other difficulties which 
readily present themselves to the mind to be met ? 
“I believe, says Mr. Macleod, ‘ with all my heart 
and soul that equivalent and adequate words are 
rapidly being found to restate our Faith, without 
discarding a single one of the eternal verities for 
which the Church has stood,’ but he admits frankly 
that the exact words have not yet been found in 
every problem to meet the case. 

What, then, is to be done meantime? Are 
we to tackle the problems one by one and in the 
meantime reserve judgment? Many young men 
say that this is what they are doing. ‘ Well,’ says 
Mr. Macleod, ‘life cannot be lived at its fullest 
while we have a suspended judgment as to its 
purpose.’ 


Years are not life ; 
Years are but shells of life, and empty shells 
If they hold only days, and days, and days. 


There is a worse course still. It is to close the 
mind to the difficulty and to place religion in a 
compartment by itself, achieving a duality of 
beliefs. 

There is a third way. It is ‘ Betting your life 
that Christ was right.’ It is ‘ to continue a simple 
faith at its fullest in every practical sense, while 
retaining the enquiring mind. If the Kingdom of 
Truth be the Kingdom of God—as it is if Christ 
be the Truth—then the solution of all these 
problems must be somewhere within the Christian 
scheme.’ 

And this may be the only entrance to the King- 
dom of Truth. For when Jesus walked on earth 
and healed blinded men faith was always the pre- 
requisite of vision. ‘ Surely the glory of Bethlehem 
lies, says Mr. Macleod, ‘in the fact that Christ was 
recognized only by the simple shepherds and by 
the wise men who had got tired of being clever.’ 

If we have chosen this way let us see what will 
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happen to some of our difficulties. If we are 
feeling the strength of the modern outlook on life 
with the future life crowded out by the thrill of 
present activity, what are we to do? ‘Let us 
bring Christ into this life, says Mr. Macleod. 
We shall find that Christ Himself spoke in terms of 
only one real world. He continually interfused 
our two worlds. If we bring Christ in, our social 
endeavour emerges as eternal life in the midst of 
time. ‘If honestly we can only think in terms of 
this world, at least let us say: “ Now are we the 
sons of God: and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” ’ 

And, turning to the difficulty of the organic view 
of life, it is just in accepting the Christian faith 
as one’s life motive that the unity of life which the 
organic view demands begins to emerge: ‘ Take 
as but one instance the experience of St. Francis 
of Assisi. No man... got farther away from 
“animal origins” than he did ...and yet he 
ended by calling the sun his brother and the moon 
his sister. . . . Francis, who started out to seek 
the freest personality in fellowship with God, in 
achieving it discovered a sense of inevitable unity 
with all created things.’ Or take Angela Morgan’s 
poem, ‘ Kinship’ : 

I am aware 

As I go commonly sweeping the stair 


I am aware of the splendour that ties 

All the things of the earth, with the things 
of the skies. 

Here in my body the heavenly heat, 

Here in my flesh the melodious beat 

Of the planets that circle Divinity’s feet. 


As I sit silently here in my chair 
I am aware. 


The Rev. G. F. Macleod, in Govan Calling 
(Methuen ; 5s. net), has not only this message on 
Modernity ; he has also something to say, and that 
right well worth hearing, on fourteen other topics. 
Among them are Christ and Patriotism; Things 
not worth Dying for; The Marks of Christ. Some 
of the addresses have been broadcast, but others 
appear for the first time. The book has been out 
for some months now, but many will find it what 
they want at this season. 


A Pioneer. 
‘One day, in the exultation of spirit known only 
to those who abandon themselves to the will of 
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God, he [Percy Mather] wrote: “‘ The Lord plucked — 
me out of Anhwei and brought me to the far North- 


~West.’”’ He knew full well that he was putting his 


hand to a hard and exacting task which it would 
require every ounce of his strength to handle.’ 

Percy Mather, after some training at the Bible 
Institute in Glasgow, went to Shanghai under the 
auspices of the China Inland Mission, and, in due 
course, went to their mission station at Anhwei. 
But he was of the stuff of pioneers, and soon offered 
himself for work in distant Turkestan, asking leave 
to join George Hunter, the venerable missionary 
who had been working alone for many years in 
that far outpost. Hunter replied that whoever 
would be missionary in Sinkiang must be prepared 
to banish all thought of comfort and of home 
from his mind. Mather seriously and deliberately 
accepted these conditions. With only one furlough, 
he lived among the Mongols, treated their diseases, 
put at their service the surgical skill he had ac- 
quired, brought the knowledge of Christ not only 
to them but also to the Manchus and to the wild 
Qazaqs of the Steppes, and in order that new 
workers would not have to struggle with the 
language difficulty, he prepared ‘one Manchu 
Grammar, one Manchu Dictionary, one small book 
of Manchu and Mongol proverbs, one Tatar Dic- 
tionary, one Kalmuk Dictionary.’ What a story 
it is, and it has been well told in The Making of a 
Pioneer (Hodder & Stoughton; 5s. net) by two 
well-known and loved fellow-missionaries in the 
China Inland Mission, Mildred Cable and Francesca — 
French. 

‘In his quiet, unassuming way Mather showed 
himself a pioneer in the bold work of rethinking 
Missions,’ they say. ‘ He felt no necessity to rent 
a preaching hall, or even institute a Sunday service, 
and there was no suggestion of the method which 
expresses itself in the stultifying phrase: “I am 
opening a mission station.” He was just a man, 
moving among men so guilelessly, that he prepared 
for himself no shelter behind which to organise a 
life unlike that of the people around him .. .’ 
The community saw him come and go on his Pauline 
journeys. ‘He ate with them, was interested in 
their occupations, on occasion he would join in the 
fun of their games, and he attended the baptisms, 
weddings, and funerals in the Russian Church. 
He mourned with them in sorrow, ministered to 
them in sickness, and shared the ordinary incidents 
of everyday life, but whenever there was a spare 
hour he was out preaching on the bazaar, calling 
on shopkeepers with his bundle of gospels, or praying 
with the sick and dying.’ 
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Mather died at Urumchi at the early age of fifty— 
on 24th May 1933—worn out by privation and hard 
work. He knew the hardship so well that he 
would never urge any one else to go out, and after 
his one furlough he wrote: ‘I am not going back 
because I want to go. I am not even going back 
because of the need of the people. Travel and 
adventure have lost all fascination for me, and my 
pleasure would be to stay in my own country. I 
am going back because I believe it to be the will 
of God for me, and “I delight to do Thy will, O 
my God.”’ 


Kipling and the Bible. 


‘ Kipling’s resonant verse has a use of the Bible,’ 
says Dr. James Moffatt in Church Management, 
‘which is distinctive and vigorous. Here it is not 
devotional in the narrow sense of the term. Where 
Scripture moves Miss Rossetti to be wistful, and 
Tennyson to weave cadences, it stirs Kipling to 
treat the sacred text as an open-air book, with an 
extraordinary emphasis upon vital issues. Some- 
times he has pungent studies of the old in new 
settings, such as “Cold Iron” (the Spirit of the 
Cross), ‘“The Thousandth Man” (Ecclesiastes vii. 
21), “Gallio’s Song” (Acts xviii. 17), “‘ Eddi’s 
Service,” “ Jubal and Tubal Cain,” “A Servant 
when He Reigneth ” (Proverbs xxx. 21), ‘‘ Endor”’ 
(x Samuel xxvii. 7), “ The Rabbi’s Song ” (2 Samuel 
xiv. 14), and “ Gehazi.’ Now-and then he catches 
up prophetic rhythms, as in the noble “‘ Recessional ” 
and the “‘ Hymn before Action.” His style in verse 
betrays an amazing intimacy with the text as well 
as with the spirit of the Bible, not unlike that of 
Milton in the seventeenth century. Once more 
Scripture is read through imaginative genius as a 
book for the national life and for the welfare of the 
world. His handling of it is very far from being 
merely artistic and literary. Kipling has his 
limitations of sympathy; but the Bible for him 
is by no means a faded antique; it is a volume 
full of incentive to high action, charged with living 
appeals to encouragement and steady, bright-eyed 


living.’ 


Theology without Religion. 


Dr. Douglas Horton, writing in Advance, said : 
‘Theology without religion is one of the most 
terrible diseases a person or a church can contract. 
Not long ago I read a Swiss story of a Catholic 
priest and a Protestant minister who had been 
summoned by zealous neighbours to the bedside of 
a man who lay ill. They met just outside his 
bedroom, exchanged civilities, dropped into con- 
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versation, and presently found themselves engaged 
in a discussion, that became more and more heated, 
as to the claims of their respective Churches—until 
the poor forgotten fellow in bed called for someone 
to bring him a drink of water. The story is a 
parable of what has happened in history whenever 
the Churches have become more interested in 
theological talk than in religious living: the 
needy world has been left without the water of life.’ 


Thomas Moult. 


From The Best Poems of 1935 (Cape ; 6s. net) we 
select for quotation ‘ A Special Place, by Dorothy 
Quick, and ‘ Malchus, by G. H. Vallins—both 
because we like them; the first also because it is 
one of the December poems, and the second because 
it is, we think, the only poem based on Scripture 
in the anthology. In case we require to be disarmed, 
Mr. Moult hastens to tell us that he calls these 
seventy-six poems he has collected from English 
and American periodicals of the year, ‘ best,’ not 
with any feeling that he is infallible. The term 
‘best,’ he says, is individual. But fourteen col- 
lections have preceded this one, and Mr. Moult 
has held his public. There is great variety in the 
poems: Humbert Wolfe’s ‘The Child Unborn,’ 
John Drinkwater’s ‘ At Caernarvon Castle,’ William 
Carlos Williams’ ‘An Elegy for D. H. Lawrence,’ 
Siegfried Sassoon’s ‘Metamorphosis’ are among 
them. 

A SPECIAL PLACE. 


God has a special place for still-born things, 

The things that never were and should have been: 

The little songs no singer ever sings, 

The beauty of a picture hung unseen, 

A noble heart that loved with no return, 

And deeds well meant which somehow turned out 
ill, 

A lovely flame that vainly tried to burn 

But could not last, though all the winds were still, 

The early flower that no one ever sees 

Making its way through ground iced hard with 
sleet, 

A Cesar to whom no man bends his knees, 

The Christ-like smile that meets each fresh defeat : 


God treats them very tenderly, for He 
Knows what the pain of stifled things can be. 


MALCcHUs. 


That night, as on other nights, they wandered under 
The olive boughs; bright at each burning word 
Up to his she lifted her dark eyes in wonder 

As he told of the traitor kiss, and the stinging sword 
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That flashed in the moonlight and struck him.— 
She, 
Trembling a little, questioned, ‘He who smote— 
Was he a man with the tang of Galilee, 
Strong, eager, brown-faced—clad in a fisher’s 
coat P’ 
‘Even so,’ he said; and she, wild with desire 
For a thing undone, ‘Would I had known,’ she 
cried, 

‘ When he sat, his hard hands spread out to the fire, 
It was he! I would have told how he lied, 
With his curses and oaths—’ 

But Malchus knew 
Again through the dark the healing touch of a hand, 
Heard the strong voice, and saw the bewildered few 
In the garden. 

—But she could not understand : 

So he led her where the moon, hung gently over 
The darkened hills, silvered each whispering tree ; 
And they walked together, lover with quiet lover, 
By Olivet, and the shades of Gethsemane. 


Toy-hiko Kagawa. 

For fourteen years after he left the Christian 
College in Tokyo, Kagawa lived in one of the vilest 
slums in the world—in a little den in Shinkawa. 
While there, he wrote the poems which have now 
' been ‘ interpreted’ by Lois J. Erickson—Songs from 
the Slums (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net). They are written 
then amidst scenes of unspeakable misery and want 
and squalor, and Kagawa’s heart is torn with 
sympathy, and yet in every one there is the note of 
unmistakable joy. We quote: 


PENNILESS. 


Penniless . 
A while 
Without food 
I can live ; 
But it breaks my heart 
to know 
I cannot give. 


Penniless . 
I can share my rags, 
ining 
I cannot bear to hear 
Starved children cry. 


Penniless . . 
And rain falls ; 
But trust is true ; 
Helpless, I wait to see 
What God will do. 
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4 PRAYER. 
“In the clear morning 
T have climbed the hill. 


Smoke from the factories 
Rolls west to east my 
Across the huge red sun. . 


A train puffs past 
Through tiny, far-off fields. 


Bright buds are everywhere. 
God of the hills, a 
The smoke, | 
The sun, 

The growing grain, 
I cannot word my prayer. 


God: .,. 
Green things . . 


. green things . 


. God . 


Lord of each little leaf 
On every tree ; 
Lord of the clouds that drift 
Far out to sea, 
I thank Thee z 
That Thou hast shown 
Jesus ‘eae ne 
To me. . 


God, ‘ - 
I pray 

That Thou wilt take 

Evil away. 

Amen. 
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